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Blasonmne, national eco- 
nomic service corporation, forecasts 
Iowa consumer income in the coming 
six months at 17 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1933 and 25 
per cent more than the average of 
the period during the past three 
years. Iowa is among the top fourth 
of the states of the United States in 
rate of increase. Iowa farm income 
is estimated at 380 million dollars, 
as compared with 324 million in 
1933-34. As a sales field Iowa is 
superior to five-sixths of adjacent 
states. 


Drought in Iowa seriously affected 
only 28 of 99 counties. These 71 
counties not in the drought area 
normally produce about 78 per cent 
of the Iowa corn crop. This year 
they will produce about 90 per cent. 
More than three-fourths of THE DES 
MOINES REGISTER AND TRIB- 


UNE’S quarter million circulation is 
in these 71 counties. 


Aug. Ist U. S. estimate of Iowa's 


1934 crop..... 261,000,000 bu. 
Crop value as of Aug. Ist 
Trick ards ane ss $159,000,000 


(Price Aug. Ist, 6le per bu.; 
Aug. 25th, 70c per bu.) 


1933 crop value...... $136,000,000 


Assured of Iowa’s income, alert ad- 
vertisers already know that the way 
to get their product's share of it is 
through the quarter million circula- 
tion of THE DES MOINES REGIS- 
TER AND TRIBUNE among the 
top-third of the purchasing power of 
this prosperous state. 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE will be glad to provide 
complete, accurate, and up-to-date in- 
formation on the condition of the 
Iowa market. 
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This Week 


N the esteem of a manufacturer 
in search of an agency, a virtue 
that ought to rank high is plain, 
old-fashioned honesty. That qual- 
ity he ought to seek with judgment 
unswayed by subtle solicitation and 
with eyes unblinded by the glitter 
of clever, speculative copy. Thus 
are advertisers admonished by Lee 
H. Bristol, vice-president of the 
Bristol-Myers Company. In this 
week's leading article, Mr. Bristol 
analyzes the merits that may justify 
an agency in soliciting an account. 
He lays down three fundamentals : 
(1) man power; (2) case study; 

(3) stability, moral and financial. 

* * * 

A Chicago business man burns 
with a hot idea. Bluntly, he pro- 
poses that business compete with 
the Government, that industry spit 
on its hands and sail into a busi- 
ness warfare that will whip Uncle 
Sam as a competitor. Out-buy 
him! Out-sell ! Out-advertise ! Out- 
hire! Take away his able men and 
leave him stuck with the “cranks, 
the loafers, and the incompetents.” 
Treason? All right, retorts this irate 
Chicagoan, make the best of it! 
Printers’ INK, with eyebrows 
slightly raised, disavows sponsor- 
ship, but admits that possibly here 
is a real idea. 

* * * 

When outstanding chain-store 
companies prefer to keep secret 
their sales figures, the reason is 
not that the returns are conspicu- 
ously high, but rather that they 
are distressingly low. In the opin- 
ion of F, H. Neisser, conductor of 
the “Business Outlook” column in 
The Journal of Commerce, this 
chain-store reticence bears mute 
testimony to better times for the 
wholesalers and the independent 
retailers. What forces have been at 


work? Largely, they have been 
governmental. Under the title 
“Curb on Mass Distribution,” Mr. 
Neisser examines the situation in 
illuminating detail. 

*> * * 

With the critics clamoring that 
much current advertising makes the 
consumers mad, there is food for 
thought in the suggestion of P. H. 
Erbes, Jr., that the time has come 
to make ’em tired. Wear ’em 
down. Do it with the picture. Mr. 
Erbes specifies, offering tips to 
makers of many kinds of products. 

* * * 


Having split the nation in twain 
—A to K and L to Z—P. I. pro- 
ceeds this week with the second 
half of the liquor-advertiser’s 
guide, starting with Long’s Louisi- 
ana (which imposes no regulations 
at all, possibly because Huey hasn’t 
got around to that matter) to 
Wyoming, which doesn’t restrict, 
either, and which is to vote in 
November on a State Prohibition 
amendment. 


* * * 
Carefully making it plain that he 
intends no offense, Robert W. 


Palmer remarks that possibly re- 
tail salespeople don’t know as 
much about products as do the 
products’ makers. But there are 
ways in which the distressing 
dearth of knowledge can be slaked. 
Mr. Palmer describes the educa- 
tional methods of three manu- 
facturers. 
* * * 

The slightly wild-eyed citizen 
who writes to a newspaper to com- 
plain about the Brain Trust’s lack 
of appreciation of the economically 
therapeutic powers of the cosmic 
ray is less harmful than his equally 
balmy neighbor who writes crank 
letters to advertisers. The first fel- 
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low doesn’t expect an answer. Un- 
der the title, “In Replying to an 
Inquirer,” W. J. Weir urges hu- 
manity and kindness. 

* * * 


Roy B. Simpson, of the Simpson 
Advertising Company, who created 
quite a stir among P. I. readers 
recently by protesting that life may 
begin at fifty, has been struck by 
an automobile and now knows what 
it feels like to be the possessor, in 
fee simple, of a fractured jaw. But 
he still can write—and.does. Under 
the title, ‘‘Advertising’s Heavy 
Load,” he wallops the “allowance 
racket” and suggests how it might 
be ended. 

* * * 


Too many salesmen talk too 
much. B. J. Duncan, who has 
watched and listened to salesmen on 
their native heath, advises sales ex- 
ecutives that they muzzle their men 
a bit—hold down their dialog and 
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step up their “business.” He plead 
for shirt-sleeve selling. 
7 * . 


In question-and-answer form, the 
Proprietary Association’s Advisory 
Committee indicates how it plans 
to correct advertising from with. 
in * * * from Fort Smith, Ark, 
(in the erstwhile drought area) 
D. B. Johnson reports a lively de. 
mand for roofing materials * * * 
Frances M. (Robbie) Robinson 
makes a speech, foreseeing the 
blue eagle as the standard of 
quality for canned goods. 

* + . 


The Schoolmaster concerns him- 
self with jittery illustrations, goy- 
ernmental advertising, over -the- 
shoulder technique, and several 
other scholarly searchings ; and P.]. 
editorials say the last, respective 
words on: advertising’s self-regula- 
tion, the overlooking of Olathe, the 
wisdom of leading trends, and 
drought-inspired politics. 
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NLY 19 of Wisconsin’s 71 counties have 


been classified by the government as 


emergency drouth areas. Normally those 19 
counties produce only 28% of Wisconsin's 


farm income. As shown in the second 


map above, farm income is concentrated in 
the southern and eastern portions of the state 


Milwaukee market—where income;, 
rural and urban, will be higher this 
nd winter than in many years past. 


Of The Journal’s total circulation, only 4% 
daily and 6% Sunday goes into the 19. counties 
in the drouth area. The total spending power 
of Journal readers is now the highest in years! 
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In Selecting and Paying an 
Advertising Agency — 
This Advertiser Considers Three Main Fundamentals 
By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-President, Bristol-Myers Co. 


OLICITATION of accounts by advertising agents has now 


reached the subtle stage. 


But I don’t mind solicitations of any kind (not too fre- 
quently!) and for obvious reasons. If someone has put thought 
into my advertising problem I want to get his slant; but the 
prospects of my being interested are not so keen when the ar- 
rangement to bring this to my attention must involve subterfuge 


or too subtle a stage setting. 

This brings me to consideration 
of those merits which may justify 
an agency in soliciting an account. 

There are three fundamentals as 
I see them: 


1. Man power. This includes ideas 


and brain power. This essential is 
supported by 

2. Case study. Actual results 
achieved for accounts handled. 

3. Stability, financial and moral. 
By moral I refer to the type of 
work that an agency would lend it- 
self to. Is its personnel made up of 
“yes” people who would offend their 
own better judgment at the expense 
of something requested by a client? 


These are the broad funda- 
mentals. Two more specific ele- 
ments enter into the picture when 
you get down to cases. 

First: There is the accounting 
question both as it refers to size 
and character of the problem. For 
example there is the small account 
which would be obviously unprof- 
itable to a good service agency 
which really services well. Such 
an account is no Christmas present 
over a long period of time unless 
it grows to profitable proportions. 
It is unfair to expect an agency 
to handle effectively such an .ac- 





wm? 
- 
count unless that agency also had 
profitable sources of revenue from 
other activities of the same client. 

While an agency may protest 
that the size of the account is not 
a prime consideration, nevertheless 
such a factor in relation to the size 
of other accounts handled by that 
agency would make that factor im- 
portant. Some agencies have a 
basis for hedging themselves on 
this point by setting up a minimum 
fee to cover otherwise unprofitable 
business. But agencies for the most 
part hesitate to take such a bold 
and precedent-making step. 

Second: Bright ideas per se, 
brilliant copy, on a_ speculative 
basis are unconvincing and unat- 
tractive. While they constitute good 
demonstrations of brilliance and 
cleverness of ideas, maybe both as 
to contents and execution, they still 
do not necessarily bear an intelli- 
gent relationship to long thinking 
on the manufacturer’s advertising 
problem. On that account, such a 
solicitation has short shrift with 
me. 

Another factor of importance is 
the psychological attitude toward 
co-operation which certain agencies 
may or may not render. If an 
agency is disposed to become 
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“TAXATION WITHO 











} first fight 


was for the Old Deal. The colonists 
brought to this country their ‘‘im- 
memorial rights as Englishmen.”’ 

One of these was their right, if 
taxed, to tax themselves. This right 
went unmolested for more than a 
century after the settlement of the 
New World. Then a distant Parlia- 
ment, in which the colonists could 
not be represented, sought to tax 
the colonies for their own support 
and defense. 

From that moment, the Revolu- 
tion was in the making. The amount 
of the tax might be trifling—as it 
was, when the Revolution broke— 
but such a tax in itself violated an 
idea which was emotional dynamite. 
The Adamses, Thomas Jefferson, and 


Patrick Henry were but the voi 
this emotion. ‘‘Taxation wil 
representation is tyranny”. 
alienable rights’’ . . . ‘‘give m 
erty or give me death!”’ 


* * * 


EOPLE will vote, fight, and 

for an idea which appeals tof} 
hopes, fears, ambitions, or prej 
—their emotional nature. Th 
slow to be educated, quick to bem 
That is why a product backed | 
right idea, emotionally expre 
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k success, while an equally meri- 
s product may plod along for 
with only limited recognition. 
y strength, not breakfast foods; 
ation, not clothing; husbands, 
ap. 

many years J. Walter Thompson 
ny has put “idea” advertising 
test. These tests have progres- 
driven home the lesson that all 






factors in advertising, aside from the 
idea, are secondary. This agency 
writes copy carefully, makes striking 
layouts, and employs specialists for 
the selection of media, because it is 
wasteful not to use these secondary 
factors for all they are worth. But 
without the main idea, advertising is 
like an army without leadership or a 
story without a plot. 


ALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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complacent, sometimes modified 
changes are a healthy stimulant 
toward increased zeal. Personalities 
of the principals and the type of 
personnel are important. With any 
large advertiser there are numbers 
of individual personalities at the 





Blank & Stoller 
Lee H. Bristol 


manufacturer’s end to be consid- 
ered, Thorough co-operation is es- 
sential at all times and I refer to 
an enthusiastic co-operation which 
reflects the mutual respect neces- 
sary for the successful handling of 
the business. 

By the same token, personalities 
at the agency end are important 
for those engaged in client contact 
as well as for those who will be on 
the creative end. 

Every agency (and no doubt with 
perfect sincerity ) promises 100 per 
cent co-operation at the outset. All 
of the “stars” are offered on a 
personal basis; but in practice this 
becomes somewhat an _ abused 
promise and many a time an aus- 
piciously launched account finds its 
ultimate level in the hands of 
juniors and subordinates. At the 
manufacturer’s end of the picture 
this is a tragedy of no mean pro- 
portions and it raises cynical 
doubts in the minds of those who 
approved selection of the agency. 
After all, the confidence of top ex- 
ecutives who in the last analysis 
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must bear responsibility for syc- 
cess or failure of the advertising 
appropriation, is a sine qua non for 
the successful conduct of an ac. 
count in relation to the agency 
even though these executives have 
but infrequent contact with the 
agency or its work. 

Some accounts assume a specific 
character as to the nature of their 
problem and execution. Of neces- 
sity, therefore, the advertiser plac- 
ing such an account with an agency 
must give first thought to the ex- 
isting organization equipment of 
the agency for its handling along 
technical lines. This applies par- 
ticularly to accounts where, for ex- 
ample, the advertising is largely 
that of business publication work, 
and various forms of explo:tation 
through dealers without major 
reference to the ultimate consumer 
phases of the selling problem. 

In such cases I believe the pro- 
spective client would do well to base 
his selection and judgment upon 
such organizations as he finds al- 
ready set up inside of an agency 
with a past record of successful 
operation. He should pay little at- 
tention to the more nebulous prom- 
ises which an agency might make 
to the effect that it would build up 
the desired organization—custom- 
made, so to speak, to meet a pro- 
spective client’s requirements. 

I believe an advertiser seeking 
an agency connection should base 
his judgment on the existing or- 
ganization and personnel of an 
agency and its ability to function 
adequately along special lines with- 
out reference to certain promises 
of what may be. If I had an ac- 
count, for example, and radio were 
to play an important part in a 
given campaign, I should prefer an 
agency whose experience in radio 
entitled it to particular considera- 
tion with that medium, At the 
same time, however, I would give 
weight to the capacity of that 
agency to recommend fairly as to 
various types of media; to its abil- 
ity to handle any phase of adver- 
tising and selling service in order 
to avoid bias on its part. 

The objective, in other words, is 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Moffett Meets Agents 









An Important Washington Conference at Which Great 
Progress in Housing Plan Is Told 


AMES A. MOFFETT, Federal 

Housing Administrator, told ad- 
vertising agency executives at a 
special conference in Washington 
this week that leading industrial- 
ists believe the Federal Housing 
Plan offers the biggest potential 
market for labor and materials and 
general business stimulation the 
country has ever had. 

“These men unanimously have 
told me,” Mr. Moffett said, “that 
due to the depression, and because 
of the vast accumulation of work 
left undone and of work to be 
done, the Federal Housing Plan 
offers to American business of 
every kind and type the greatest 
potential market in the history of 
the nation. 

“This potential market will be 
available for many years to come. 
Pushed to its fruition, the FHA 
plan definitely means the movement 
of goods of every description, also 
means men taken off the relief rolls 
and put to profitable and perma- 
nent employment.” 

It was brought out later in the 
general discussion that one of these 
industrialists, who by no means 
agreed with all the policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration nor even 
all of the FHA policies, decided 
after careful consideration of the 
fact that savings bank funds were 
accumulating to co-operate 100 per 
cent with the FHA Modernization 


Program. 
Within one week after his mod- 
ernization campaign had been 


launched, his company had more 
orders than in the previous three 


+ 


Doremus Appointed 


News r and radio advertising will 
be <9") a New England campaign 
— by the W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
‘orporation, Boston, chocolates and 
candies. The radio series will be known 
as Schrafft’s Party Nights. The cam- 
paign will be directed by the Boston 
office of Doremus & Company. 





months. One aftermath of this 
first week’s business was an adver- 
tising appropriation of $250,000, 
according to a statement made on 
the floor. 

In the general discussion ajfter- 
wards someone asked how to con- 
vince reluctant clients of the de- 
sirability of co-operation. The reply 
was to show the client how com- 
petitors were getting new business 
through co-operation. As an ex- 
ample, it was stated that when the 
news spread abroad concerning the 
success of the company just cited, 
its competitors promptly appeared 
at FHA offices, asking how they 
could go and do likewise. 

Deputy Administrator Albert L. 
Deane, who is in charge of the 
modernization program, emphasized 
the fact that this entire undertak- 
ing is based on private initiative 
and private capital, rather than on 
a program of public spending. He 
made it clear, however, that the 
Federal Housing Administration 
creates the conditions necessary for 
the release of private credit. 

Mr. Deane also announced that, 
according to informal reports, loans 
are now being made at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a day, although it is too 
early to compile a comprehensive 
statistical report. 

Ward M. Canaday, director of 
public relations, presided at the 
conference, at which talks were 
made by Paul Fitzpatrick, assistant 
director; W. D. Flanders, director 
of the field organization; B. J 
Flynn, director of the industrial 
division, and others. 


+ 


Plans Test Campaign 


A test omens for Fitzwell Girdles 
will be launched in Worcester, Mass., 
newspapers about September 20, through 
the Otis Carl Williams Advertising 
Agency, of that city. It is expected that 
this campaign will be extended through- 
out the New England States later in 
the fall. 
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\N HER LIPS ? 


tically all women use cos- 
ics these days. The question 
Whose cosmetics? Yours? 
our name on Mary Morton’s 
If it isn’t, you are missing 
largest active cosmetic 
et in Chicago. For Mary 
on is typical of hundreds 
thousands of AMERICAN 
hen. There can be no ques- 
about it: Unknown beauty 
lucts are taboo on_ their 
. They’re much too mod- 
to guess about cosmetics— 
for ‘that matter, anything. 


y 650,000 women read the 
rican every night. This is 
largest number of women 
can be reached through any 
ago evening newspaper. 
more significant, it is the 
est number of young, beau- 
scious women, 


e last seven months, Donna 
e, our Beauty Editor, has 


received over 54,000 inquiries 
concerning every conceivable 
beauty problem. These inquir- 
ies show a remarkable reader- 
interest, and, more important, 
prove how alert AMERICAN 
women are to the possibilities of 
make-up — indeed, how very 
conscious they are of the rela- 
tionship of cosmetics to clothes. 
It is because of this daily beauty 
feature that more AMERICAN 
women are being very smart 
about cosmetics. Really, it is 


astonishing how many women 
these days never wear the wrong 
shade of powder with their 
gowns, or a daytime lipstick color 
in the evening. 


Today, the use of cosmetics is 
neither a chore nor a game for 


AMERICAN women. Beauty is 
much too important for them to 
be either negligent or frivolous 
about it. A word to the wise is 
—ADVERTISE. 


SQ€MERICAN 
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FOR ANYTHING TO ENDURE 


Fikes 


Fo over a quarter of a century the work of a single great 
artist graced the front covers of this magazine. The discrim. 
inating reading public, confronted by scores of periodicals, ac. 
cepted this hall mark without reservation as the door which lead 
toa rich store of Great Fiction, Stirring Fact and Striking Illustration. 


During that time more than 418 
million reproductions of Harrison 
Fisher’s peiatings for Cosmopolitan 
were taken into the homes of 
America. The Fisher Girl decorated 
college rooms. She etrated the 
Alaskan snows. A gene to the 
tropics when the Canal was young. 
Her fresh beauty was an inspiration 
to mothers and daughters from 
coast to coast. Her day ended only 
with the passing of Harrison Fisher. 


For anything to endure 27 years in 
this restless world bespeaks not only 
artistry above criticism, but quality 
able to resist transient moods and 
whims. 

So the October issue of Cosmopol- 
itan is the first to appear with the 


work of a new artist. 


We believe this arresting girl’s head, 
with the wshaduiiedy smart hat 
and furs, is a worthy companion to 
the long line of Cosmopélitan girls. 


She introduces, too, a magazine 
which we believe is particularly rich 


in editorial interest and value. 


It is hazardous to say that any one 
issue reaches the peak of editorial 
skill, but this October Cosmopol- 
itan is not far from that pinnacle. 


Its contents cover a wide range... 
from the profoundly dramatic serial 
to the spirited polo sketches by Paul 
Brown. Its stories and its articles 
are distinctively written. Its illus- 
trations, with their color and 
breadth, lend variety and attrac- 
tion to the printed page. 


As you read the October issue (now 
on the stands) we know you will 
appreciate this fact...that Cosmo- 

itan, though it changes front to 
oe and bine modern con- 
ditions and characteristics, remains 
constant in its belief that the love 
of Great Fiction is the meeting place 
of all intelligent minds. 


That, with its complement of Stir- 
ring Fact and Striking Illustration, 
will continue to make 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Greater TODAY than TYesterday...Greater TOMORROW than Today 
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Compete with U.S.? 


Outsell, Out-Advertise Government, Is Radical Advice Given 
by This Merchandiser 





Here is a contribution sent to Printers’ Ink by a warlike 
Chicago gentleman who thinks something should be done about 
Government competition with existing businesses. 
is not — sponsorship for what he says. But this paper is an 
ere business problems may be 
There may be a real idea here, at that. 


open forum 
fought out. 
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By a Chicago Business Man 


A™ ERICAN business and Amer- 
ican advertising think they have 
a new competitor. As a matter of 
fact, they are just awakening to 
the aggressive strength of a com- 
petitor who has been invading their 
territory and entrenching itself in 
their field for nearly twenty years. 

That competitor is Uncle Sam 
and his brand is the Stars and 
Stripes. 

As originally chartered, Uncle 
Sam was supposed to be strictly lim- 
ited to one form of activity. He was 
powerfully armed and equipped (at 
our grandfathers’ expense) to act 
as a frontier guard, and an inter- 
state traffic policeman. He was per- 
mitted, as a side line, to act as a 
messenger boy and given a mo- 
nopoly of coining money and print- 
ing warehouse receipts for the 
money he coined 

Now he is hiring men right and 
left, trading in farm products on a 
large scale, producing electrical 
power in millions of kilowatts, is- 
suing unsecured and irredeemable 
paper, doing a billion-dollar bank- 
ing business, engaging according to 
a Congressional report in forty-one 
separate lines of industry as an 
active competitor with private mer- 
chants, producers and manufac- 
turers 

He competes in a pretty annoying 
way, too, because as traffic cop he 
makes his competitors follow rules 
which he has no idea of applying 
to himself, because as money mas- 
ter he takes gold and silver certifi- 
cates at one value and then re- 
issues them at another, because as 





income tax collector he makes his 
competitors pay the red figures on 
all his unprofitable lines. 

Uncle Sam’s competition with 
business is not new but his use of 
propaganda as a competitive weap- 
on and his policy of knocking his 
competitors to their customers, 
these are very recent and definite 
innovations. He used to be pretty 
much of a Walrus—that is to say, 
he used to deplore the necessity of 
taking each piece of business that 
he gobbled, “with sobs and tears” 
and promises to give it back again. 

Lately he is adopting a tone and 
manner more like that of the Car- 
penter. “The Carpenter said noth- 
ing” (if you remember) “but ‘Cut 
us another slice!’ and he added, 
by way of emphasis ‘I wish you 
were not quite so deaf—lI’ve had 
to ask you twice!’” 

Uncle Sam really goes to lengths 
that the Carpenter never ap- 
proached (and that no one should 
approach) in denunciation of his 
competitors. 

Authoritative spokesmen of the 
Government have stated on more 
than one occasion that private busi- 
ness conduct in the United States 
has been, to put it mildly, criminal 
insanity. 

Anyone who will believe it has 
been assured that every American 
industry up to 1933 was simply a 
sweat shop or aggregation of sweat 
shops where men worked night and 
day for starvation wages while “our 
women and our children toiled be- 
side us in the dark!” Our railroads 
were operated for the sole purpose 
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of skinning the shipper, abusing 
the passenger and pampering the 
speculator. Our merchants dealt 
almost exclusively in lies and 
poisons. Our bankers—well, the 
less said about them in mixed com- 
pany the better. All the decency in 
the country had become the exclu- 
sive property of farmers and 
professional men. 

And yet there is no more use 
cussing back at Uncle Sam and 
squawking to the trade about him 
than if he were any other com- 
petitor. 

The only thing to do is to com- 
pete with him. The only thing to 
do is to hire his men at better 
wages than he pays, to buy his sup- 
plies at better prices than he offers, 
to take his customers away by bet- 
ter deals than he gives them and, 
finally, to advertise him off his feet. 

All this may cost money and 
certainly will take time. But the 
money and the time will disappear 
if they are not spent in competing 
with Uncle Sam. So, even if we 
fail, we might as well go down 
fighting as begging for mercy. 

One thing is sure. We cannot 
conciliate Uncle Sam or compro- 
mise with him. We cannot arrive at 
any trade agreements or arrange 
any consolidations with him. He 
will put us out of business unless 
we put him out of it and when one 
or the other happens it will be the 
result of straight competition. 

Why not clear decks for action, 
beat to quarters and open fire? 

First of all, why not hire his 
men? Let him keep the cranks and 
the loafers and the incompetents, 
but start a regular campaign to 
break up Government employment 
whenever a good and industrious 
brain or a strong and willing pair 
of hands are found in Uncle Sam’s 
pay, by hiring them away from 
him at better wages. 

Second, why not over-buy and 
undersell him? He is getting a lot 
of things dirt cheap these days be- 


+ 


New Accounts to Detroit Agency 

Advertising of Alkatrate, Inc., Cleve- 
land, and of the Liquid Sulphur Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, has been placed with 


Martin, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 
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cause we are afraid to stock wp, 
By the same token he is selling 
a lot of service at prices we could 
meet if we put our minds to it. 

Third, why not out-finance him? 
He is paying his bankers starvation 
interest rates and even in some 
cases charging them a price for 
taking their money. Let’s get into 
banks while we can do it at | per 
cent or 2 per cent and use the 
money to push our business. 

Fourth, why not advertise for 
his customers?  Let’s tell every 
man, woman or child who can read 
words of one syllable or listen toa 
radio that our goods are worth 
having and our services worth 
using. Let’s tell them how we 
propose to spend the money they 
pay us. Let’s tell them how Uncle 
Sam and his fellow Governments 
in the States and cities are spend- 
ing the money paid to them. Let's 
open up questions like currency and 
public debt and collective bargain- 
ing and deposit insurance and 
codes. Let’s raise the issue of eff- 
ciency and quality in every line 
that Uncle Sam has a finger in. 
Let’s emphasize the point that non- 
profit business is never one sided— 
that every cent Uncle Sam loses 
means a loss to his customer in the 
long run. 

Treason? If this be treason make 
the most of it. I think that ever 
since Magna Charta and the Stamp 
Tax there have been times when 
defiance to the Government was 
loyalty. to the nation. But aside 
from that, I am certain that the 
sort of clean and open competition 
here suggested is the only way to 
save our Government. I think that 
the sound men in the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of 
our Government would welcome it 

They know, every one of them, 
that present policies are justifiable 
only as short-time anesthetics and 
cannot of their very nature be 
prolonged without destruction of 
the very men who operate them. 


— 


Specialty Group to Meet 


The Advertising Specialty National 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 24 to 2 
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Curb on Mass Distribution 


Wholesalers, Small Dealers Under New Deal Have Larger 
Share of Shrinking Total Trade 


By F. H. Neisser 


TRADE reports and sales sta- 
tistics indicate that wholesalers 
and independent retailers in many 
lines are currently faring better 
than their chain-store competitors. 

These reports have come as a 
surprise to many accustomed to 
consider chain stores as the last 
word in merchandising efficiency. 
After all the “crushing blows” 
which the chains and-recently the 
NRA were supposed to have 
dealt the small merchant, it was 
hard to believe the evidence. Yet 
the facts were there. And they 

were considered so damaging by 
some of the outstanding chain-store 
operators that they preferred to 
withhold their figures rather than 
be subject to a blast of unfavor- 
able publicity every four weeks. 

While the change in the relative 
position of chains and independents 
is particularly evident in the field 
of food distribution where it is to 
some extent coupled with the 
come-back of the national brands, 
it is by no means limited to this 
field. A parallel development has 
occurred in dry goods and general 
merchandise. Here the neighbor- 
hood store and, in rural districts, 
the general store have improved 
markedly. 

Even within the sphere of the 
department stores, it appears that 
the smaller stores have had an 
edge on the larger ones. Changes 
in this field, quite as much as in 
food distribution, also seem to run 
counter to the former rating of 
stores as regards efficiency. The 
eficiently managed large units 
seem to lag behind the smaller 
stores whose merchandising meth- 
ods generally were considered in- 
efficient. 

In trying to explain this change 
in the relative position of distribu- 
tors, it has become the fashion in 
some quarters to berate the effi- 
ciency of the larger organizations. 


Such an approach to the problem 
is futile. Certainly, there are flaws 
in the organization and merchan- 
dising methods of large-scale dis- 
tributors. There always were such 
flaws. Unquestionably, there are 
instances where larger organiza- 
tions because of a lack of flexibility 
and a sudden need for retrench- 
ment found it harder to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions 
than many of the smaller ones. 
There are cases where customer 
service has been permitted to suffer. 


Efficiency Does Not Change 
Overnight 


It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that organizations which 
prospered for years because they 
were efficiently performing a 
needed service do not overnight 
lose the qualities that have made 
them grow. It is futile to explain 
the changes that have occurred by 
pointing to a lack of efficiency on 
the part of large retail distributors. 
It is equally misleading to claim 
miraculous gains in efficiency for 
those organizations that seem to be 
favored at present. 

Undoubtedly, co-operative chains 
have made progress. But there is 
no reason to assume that they are 
more efficiently operated than the 
corporate chains. Even less justi- 
fied is the claim that wholesalers 
who for years were unable to cope 
with hand-to-mouth buying and 
quick fashion changes, have sud- 
denly discovered the missing secret. 
Unquestionably, they have learned, 
but there is nothing to prove that 
in a few short months, they have 
become so proficient in this new 
science that they can out-maneuver 
all the successful specialists in this 
field 

Let us assume, however, that 
there is some truth in such argu- 
ments. Probably, the much heralded 
efficiency of the large organizations 
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was somewhat overplayed, It is 
also possible that the service ren- 
dered by wholesalers and indepen- 
dents was correspondingly under- 
rated. The discrepancy between 
truth and fiction in this respect, 
however, could not possibly be big 
enough to explain the current sur- 
prising reversal in the competitive 
standing among distributors. More 
fundamental reasons must be 
sought. 


Government Responsible 
for Changes 


We do not have to look very 
far to find them. Embarrassing as 
it is, in these days where every- 
thing is blamed on the Govern- 
ment, there is no escaping the fact 
that the Government is responsible 
for the recent changes in distribu- 
tion. 

This does not mean that the 
Government planned these changes, 
although some of its publicity men 
some time in the future may claim 
credit for re-establishing the small 
merchant. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
possible effects of Government 
policies on our distributing system 
have not been considered exten- 
sively at any time. 

To understand what is happen- 
ing we must bear in mind that dis- 
tribution does not function in a 
vacuum. It is intimately related 
to production and consumption and 
will always reflect changes affect- 
ing either or both. For the last 
thirty years or more, with the sole 
exception of the war period, pro- 
dyction in this country was char- 
acterized by farm surpluses and a 
relative abundance of manufac- 
tured products. 

Distribution, accordingly, was 
geared to serve a surplus economy 
or a buyers’ market, to put it sim- 
ply. To supply consumers’ needs 
over so large an area as the United 
States, strong organizations are 
necessary. They may be found— 
theoretically—in either of the three 
groups affected. Producers, dis- 


tributors, or consumers can form 
the nucleus for such organizations. 
With producers unable to organize 
the market and consumers’ organ- 
practically unknown in 


izations 
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this country, strong distributing 
(or processing and distributing) 
organizations grew up to fill the 
need. 

They were able to offer pro. 
ducers and manufacturers what 
they needed most: a definite out. 
let for a large percentage of pro- 
duction. And they satisfied con. 
sumers by a consistent low-price 
policy. 

It is true that in return, they 
exacted concessions that looked 
large, both to the primary sellers 
granting them and to smaller com- 
petitors in the field of distribution, 
Such concessions concerned prices, 
discounts and terms, and the great 
variety of technical aids to trade, 
such as sampling, breaking uw 
shipments, shipping direct to 
branches, direct billing, double bill- 
ing, pre-packaging and so forth. 
The reasonableness of these forced 
concessions will probably always 
remain a moot point. 


Why Chains Demanded 
Price Differentials 


The fact is, however, that the 
larger distributing concerns re- 
quired a substantially larger gross 
operating margin to cover their 
far-flung activities. Price differ- 
entials granted them in most in- 
stances should be understood as the 
necessary payment for expensive 
operations needed to furnish rela- 
tive stability to distribution and 
thereby in turn both to production 
and consumption. Proof for this 
contention is the fact that such 
price differentials in general were 
not sufficient to reduce retail prices 
below a level that could not be suc- 
cessfully met by smaller competi- 
tors, except in the case of price 
wars, or when compared with 
wholly antiquated merchandising 
methods. It may be well to repeat 
in this connection that efficiently 
run neighborhood  stores—and 
wholesale houses for that matter— 
were on the whole ftlly capable of 
holding their ground against the 
chains. The high mortality rate of 
the independents was chiefly the 
result of plain ignorance of busi- 
ness principles in the majority of 
cases. 

The point I am trying to bring 
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.. + AND OF THIS GROUP 


HE CHICAGO 


DAILY NEWS 


HOME COVERAGE 





e Home Coverage statistics on 
his page are compiled from data 








nder the direct supervision of an 
minent market analyst, one of 
merica’s leading authorities. It 
ook one year to complete. For the 
rst time, advertisers may now 
ow how much HOME COVER- 
GE they are getting when they 
buy space in Chicago daily news- 
papers. 
. 


HOME COVERAGE by standard ac- 
eptance, means the total number of homes 
ito which a morning newspaper regularly 
nters and remains during the morning; 
nd the total number of homes into which 
m evening newspaper regularly enters 
uring the afternoon or evening. 
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ae 40% 
AMERICAN ....... 40% 
Saar 11% 
HERALD-EXAMINER . 10% 
SUBURBAN 
NEWS see eee#ee#§es 66% 
oe 51% 
AMERICAN ....... 32% 
Pan 8% 
HERALD-EXAMINER. 7% 


EQRGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 


ORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT —SAN FRANCISCO 
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WP ROBLEM? 


... Lf the dollar goes down and prices go up 
and things are going to be worth more than 
money, then the... 

Well, your dollar in New York News space 
tight now is worth more than it is anywhere else 
because News circulation is ’way up and News 
milline is way down... 


Anyway, why not buy more News space? 


Wels AINE W'S 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
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“I like the collar,” wrote F. D. R. to the Worcester firm* 
which makes those well-fitted white shirts so conspicuous in photo- 
graphs of the President. He asked for collar points that would stay 
in place—for a pocket made to hold a pencil and a package of 
cigarettes. He got what he wanted from the Worcester craftsmen 
whose custom-built shirts adorn the shoulders of many men, promi- 
nent and otherwise, who like to be comfortable. 


*Name withheld. The firm prefers not to commercialize on its White House patronage, 


Worcester craftsmen are traditionally fussy about their work. 
In shirts or shoes, abrasives or auto parts, they like to turn out work 
which excels. Maybe that is one reason why Worcester products 
are always in demand, why Worcester workmen command a better-fivor 
than-average wage, why Worcester’s per capita savings are FOUR" 
times the U. S. average. 


Men so fussy about quality in their own work are able to appre-Bi 
ciate quality in yours. Reach them with your sales message throughhe 
the Telegram-Gazette, read daily in 85% of all homes, in Worcesterfé 
and throughout Worcester’s average |8-mile suburban trading area, 
which every day receive a Worcester daily paper. 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market (population 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius) is 
effectively cultivated through these newspapers 
ALONE. 








THE TELEGRAM-GAZETT 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angel 
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out is that the chains and similarly 


representatives in the field of dis- 
tribution under conditions of a 
surplus economy or a permanent 
buyers’ In my opinion, 
they met their tasks admirably. But 
being dependent upon a buyers’ 
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measures would create purchasing 
power does not suffice. We are 
dealing here with realities and can- 
not substitute New Deal aims for 
New Deal performance. 

It is true that purchasing power 
has been created via the Treasury 
deficit and in other ways. How- 
ever, there was never any question 
that such Government spending was 
to be a pure emergency measure. 
Its inflationary implications may, 
therefore, be substantially disre- 
garded for the time being. The 
other measures, however, are being 
described as reform policies. They 
are, therefore, much more signifi- 
cant in a discussion of fundamental 
business trends, Their practical ef- 
fects to date and their future im- 
plications all point in the direction 
of a sellers’ market by govern- 
mental fiat. 

If this is true, future prospects 
are poor, not only for the chains 
and other large retail distributors, 
but for all those engaged in dis- 
tribution, including the organiza- 
tions that seem to be favored at 
present. Current indications al- 
ready point to the fact that the 
physical volume of trade in many 
fields of distribution has not in- 
creased under the recovery policies, 
but has shrunk in many instances 
below the previous low of the de- 
pression years. It is hard to con- 
ceive of a situation in which the 
60 per. cent price increase implied 
in the dollar devaluation policy of 
the Administration would not be ac- 
companied by a further substantial 
shrinkage in the volume of trade. 


Changes Thus Far to Be 
Followed by Others 


Turning to AAA and NRA 
policies, it requires not much 
knowledge of consumer markets to 
appreciate that farmers and indus- 
trial workers, the intended chief 
beneficiaries of the new “produc- 
ers’ economy,” are not the major 
consuming element in our popula- 
tion. Possibly, they can be nurtured 
to play the part. But that will take 
time and much more far-reaching 
and forceful measures than have 
as yet been proposed by the Ad- 
ministration. 

In the light of Government pol- 
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icy, therefore, the current reversal 
in the competitive position of the 
corporate chains and similarly situ- 
ated organizations would appear 
to be but the beginning of further 
far-reaching changes in our dis- 
tributive system. Specifically, can- 
cellation of terms, discounts, etc., 
exacted by the chains as payment 
for market stabilization services 
rendered to unorganized industry 
and farmers tends to curtail their 
operating effectiveness. Market 
control by distributors is likely to 
cease and with it their designation 
as purchasing agents for the con- 
suming public. Instead, merchants 
will tend to become selling agents 
for organized industry and organ- 
ized farmers, while the total vol- 
ume of goods distributed will tend 
to shrink. 

Wholesalers and independent re- 
tailers, on the whole, have never 
quite lost the function as selling 
agents for manufacturers which 
they occupied prior to the arrival 
of the industrial revolution. They 
are, therefore, the logical instru- 
ments of distribution under the 
new system toward which we ap- 


+ 
To Introduce New Perfumes 


Rudolph Samuels, former stylist and 
advertising manager for Lucien Lelong 
for eight years, is now director of the 
New York office at 655 Fifth Avenue, 
of Rue Dee Parfums. These are new 
perfumes which will be introduced to the 
American market about October 1. 


+ 


e 7. 
Elected by B. B. D. & O. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., has elected Arthur Pryor, Jr., 
head of the radio department, and James 
H. Wright, manager of the agency’s 
Chicago office, as vice-presidents of the 
company. 


With McCann-Erickson 

Edward McCammon, who has been 
associated with the automotive field at 
Detroit and at one time with the 
former Advertisers, Inc., has joined the 
Chicago staff of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Names Jerome B. Gray 

A. C. Roberts, Kimberton, Pa., 
sausage, scrapple and other pork prod- 
ucts, has appointed Jerome B. Gray & 
Company, Philadelphia agency, as adver- 
tising counsel. 
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parently are rapidly approaching. 

There are two elements, hoy- 
ever, which may prove more power- 
ful than the Government policies 
described above. 

1, Distribution by its very nature 
is probably the most conservative 
part in our economic system. It is 
the practical expression of the buy. 
ing habits of the multitude of in. 
dividual citizens to whose demands 
it caters. As a result, it change 
almost as slowly as these buying 
habits. Remembering this, there 
is much reason to hope that the 
distributive system built up over 
long years of relative plenty will 
not quickly yield even to so power- 
ful a force as President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. 

2. The economy of abundant 
supply was not a creation of legis- 
lative and administrative measures, 
but’ grew out of the natural wealth 
of the country and the resourceful. 
ness of its citizens. These basic 
elements are still in existence, and 
there are many who believe they 
will prove stronger in the end than 
the artificial scarcity being spon- 
sored by the Administration. 
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Hilton Directs Sapolin Sales lem. I 
Homer Hilton has been appointed gen- I wor 


eral sales manager of the Sapolin Com-§ Greate 
pany, New York, paint products. He ran n 
formerly directed sales for the Bell & i ‘ 

Howell Company and the Agfa Ansco Ever 
Corporation and, more recently, he was rying 
in charge of the Eastern division off ome 

Valentine & Company, Valspar products * 
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Typographers Plan Convention 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Advertising Typographers of America 
will be held at the Palmer House, Chi; 
cago, October 15, 16 and 17. Part of 
the program will be a full discussioa 
oo advertising typography industry 
code. 













. * ° 
Gourfain Merges with Baskin 
The Gourfain Agency, Chicago, 5 
cialists in apparel advertising, has joined 
the advertising business conducted by 
Salem N. Baskin, of that city, and will 
operate as a part of that agency. 
eee 


Humphrey Advanced 


Watson Humphrey, of radio stationy 
KGW and KEX, Portland, Oreg., has 
been made program manager of thos¢ 
stations. 
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Editor of Printers’ INK: 


it changes Last Saturday afternoon I put 
hese buying Mjast week’s Printers’ INK in 
this, there my pocket to take home with me. 
pe that th There was a terrific rain storm, 
lt up overland in trying to catch my street 
plenty willl ar I was hit by a speeding auto- 
© SO poWEer-M mobile and knocked down. The 
it Roosevelt result is a jaw bone broken in two 

places and a deep cut in my left 
f abundantil cheek. I am badly shaken up; but, 
ion of legis-M thank God, the noodle still works. 
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I have just read my PRINTERS’ 
Ink and I want to thank you for 
the kindly mention of me in your 
splendid editorial* which I am sure 
will win you many more good 
friends. I also read with great in- 
terest the short article by A. O 
Buckingham on “That Allowance 


stration. Nuisance.”** This hit me right 

between the eyes because I have 

made a special study of that prob- 

Sales lem. If I were writing an article 

sppointed gen! would head it “Advertising’s 

Se lin Com Greatest Burden—A cross that we 
: oy ey can no longer bear.” — j 

gfa Ansom™ Every branch of business is car- 


rying an unnecessary burden of 
some sort but none is as costly and 
unnecessary as the advertising al- 
lowance. No man can _ possibly 
know the extent of the damage 
that is being wrought until he 
- House, Chi Probes deeply into the cancer. He 
| 17. Part off must meet the racketeers and talk 
ull discussiol§ ty them. 

aphy indus This racket is universally prac- 
tied. No business is immune. It 
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spar products. 
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Baskin started innocently enough—about 
Chicago, sp twenty-five years ago when manu- 
ng, has joined facturers of motor cars, vacuum 
conducted @ wgcleaners and washing machines 
ee Boy w'[generously offered to help their 

distributors by sharing a portion 

of the local advertising expense, 
cette cecil and h here is the way it was done: 
d, Oreg., hai 


*“From Forty to gern PRINTERS’ 
Inx, August 30, 1934, 

** “That Allowance (al fe > ie 
ers’ Inx, August 30, 1934, page 2 
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Advertising’s Heavy Load 


Why the Allowance Plan Is a Burden Unnecessarily Costly 
and How It Could Be Ended 


By Roy B. Simpson 


President, Simpson Advertising Company 


“We want to help you, Mr. Dis- 
tributor,” said the manufacturer. 
“You are not an ordinary retail 
merchant who handles a long line 
of general merchandise and pays 
the whole advertising bill. You are 
a specialty distributor and our in- 
terests are mutual. Instead of run- 
ning advertisements separate from 
yours we will pool our interests 
and split the cost. You will handle 
it on your local contract rate and 
when you send us the receipted bill 
we will rebate half of it.” 


Has Meant Loss of Billings 
to Agencies 


Of course the real purpose of 
the advertiser was to save on local 
rates and many an advertising 
agency has lost substantial billing 
because of this local differential. 
In my own business I made ten 
trips to another city to create a 
campaign for a washing machine 
manufacturer who wanted to ad- 
vertise over his own name in the 
newspapers of fifty cities. The 
portfolio was prepared and given 
to salesmen. One dealer knew of 
this local rate racket and before 
we realized it our copy was placed 
in forty-nine of these cities. The 
advertiser authorized us to handle 
one city to satisfy our contract and 
then demanded the plates. My ex- 
pense was $3,100. My commission 


This is the way the allowance 
racket started. Other merchants 
soon began to make demands of 
manufacturers and now all classes 
of them are awake to the fact that 
nothing else adds so much to the 
cost of distribution—nothing else 
wastes so much of their advertis- 
ing funds as does this allowance 
game. We find its greatest activity 
in the food industry. 

The greatest harm to the inde- 
pendent grocer has been wrought 
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by the voluntary chains. I know 
that this is true as I have made 
surveys in about 100 cities to find 
out what the grocers really want. 
They gave me information which 
the average manufacturer and job- 
ber would not think of getting. 
The grocers want an even or better 
break than the chains are getting, 
and the only thing that prevents it 
is the high cost of distribution of 
the advertised lines. 

The manufacturer’s wholesale 
price is not a factor to be consid- 
ered. The list price to the chain 
corporation with 10,000 or more 
stores and to the jobber who buys 
a half car at a time is the same, 
but the chains have the advantage 
of a big advertising allowance. 
The manufacturer cannot possibly 
make heavy allowances to the chain 
organizations and continue his own 
national advertising program with- 
out raising his prices to both chains 
and independents and that is ex- 
actly what has been done, time and 
time again. 

We all know the jobber’s mar- 
gin and the retailer’s mark-up, but 
no one knew the cost of distribu- 
tion between the manufacturer and 
the jobber’s warehouse. Even the 
Government had no figures. We 
spent some money to get the facts, 
and according to what we have, we 
believe that the cost of distribu- 
tion between factory and jobber 
averages more than 60 cents per 
case. It should not exceed 15 cents 
per case. 


Voluntary Chains Go 
After Allowances 


The success of the big chains in 
getting advertising allowances in- 
spired the voluntary chains and 
they are also getting advertising 
allowances. There are six of them 
in my own city and each is spon- 
sored by a jobber who has 60 
to 200 dealers in these chains. Each 
one has 600 to 1,200 lines of space 
in the newspapers twice a week 
and it is all paid for by advertising 
allowances. A half dozen other 
grocers with two to six stores each 
are having their advertising paid 
for by food manufacturers and they 
brag about the fact that their 
advertising costs nothing. 

It would be,an easy matter to 
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take the total linage for any week, 
compute its cost and multiply it by 
fifty or one hundred or more other 
cities. We would then have som 
idea of the terrific toll that national 
advertising is now paying. And what 
does the advertiser get for it? 
Practically nothing. These local 
grocers do not use the manufac- 
turer’s money to create good-will, 
Only price is advertised, and most 
often it is a cut price. The jobber 
runs his own private brands in the 
same advertisement in competition 
with the manufacturer who is pay- 
ing for the advertising. 

Is this sound business procedure? 
I do not believe that it is, and | 
offer several very good reasons 
why the practice should be con- 
demned 

1—Advertising allowances to 
either wholesale or retail distribu- 
tors rob the advertising appropria- 
tion of the manufacturer to the 
extent of the total allowances in any 
year. The advertising schedules 
must be trimmed down or the cost 
of distribution will be increased. In 
either case it is a bad thing for 
the manufacturer. 

2—This practice robs the adver- 
tising manager of much of his 
initiative, it robs the advertising 
agency which has carefully pre- 
pared a campaign that will be cur- 
tailed, and it robs the newspapers 
of much advertising which the 
manufacturer would have run at 
foreign rates, but for the delusion 
that advertising of local merchants 
would give him the necessary crea- 
tive publicity. 

3—There is no conclusive proof 
that the advertising of any manv- 
facturer’s product by local mer- 
chants and paid for with money 
supplied by that manufacturer ever 
has or can possibly give that man- 
ufacturer better returns per dollar 
invested. Such advertising is the 
costliest in the world, because the 
merchant knows nothing about the 
manufacturer’s advertising ideals 
and policies. In most cases the 
merchant misuses these funds. 

4—Advertising is both the tool 
and weapon of the sales manager. 
It is his most powerful instrument 
for creating and increasing his sales 
volume and it should be used un- 
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With drought damage almost negligible . . . with 

farm income and buying power substantially 
adem increased over the past few years . . . the Indian- 
which the apolis Radius today is outstanding among the 


— tel nation's markets in sales potentialities. 


| merchant 
sii oft One city, Indianapolis, is the jobbing center of 

: the entire Radius . . . and one newspaper, The 
ib eats Indianapolis News, by virtue of its coverage of 


local mer- the Radius, can do the advertising job ALONE 


dle . @ combination that is a “natural.” Put it 


» that man- on your schedule NOW! 


; per dollar 


ing is the AVERAGE CIRCULATION 8 MONTHS 1934 —145,604 


ecause the 
z about the 


"<1 THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


th the tos SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


Ss manager. 


instrument New York Chicago 


is sal 
ng is sate BL Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 49nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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The Influence of The 
Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times is felt 
throughout a vast terri- 
tory, Kentuckiana, which 


includes actically all 
of Kentucky and a large 
portion of Southern In- 
diana. 
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HESE items plus the 4,440 electric refrig- 
erators, 5,149 electric washers and the 
$163,937.00 worth of dentifrice which will be 
purchased in the Greater Louisville retail trade 
area, according to the Major Market News- 
papers’ Sales Potential Survey, give an index 
by which you can estimate the value of this 
territory as an outlet for your product. 


This market has come to be recognized as one 
of the most responsive in the nation and alert 
advertisers are taking advantage of the fact 
that it can be reached and sold at a single low 
cost by concentrating their messages in the 
one medium which effectively covers the 
territory, 


Che Courier -Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Members Midwest Gravure Corp. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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der his direction. Regardless of 
what the advertising manager may 
think about it, he is subordinate to 
the sales manager and the sales 
manager is or should be absolute 
boss of the advertising. He cannot 
properly use this indispensable 
weapon if its ammunition is to be 
stolen and converted into bird shot 
that has little or no effect. 

5—No merchant has any moral, 
technical, theoretical, legal or sen- 
timental reason for asking for or 
expecting an advertising allowance 
from any manufacturer. It is 
equivalent to an extra trade dis- 
count, and unless the manufacturer 
is willing to grant a proportionate 
advertising allowance to all his 
dealers he engages in a very un- 
fair trade practice when he makes 
these allowances to any merchant 
to hold his business. 

I recall an interesting conversa- 
tion between the late Jackson 
Johnson, one of the founders and 
president -of International Shoe 
Company, and one of his largest 
customers, a general merchant in 
a city of 20,000 people. We will 
call the customer “Mr. Woodcock.” 
I was present and was involved as 
advertising manager of that com- 
pany. 

We were strong for advertising 
co-operation but we prepared the 
advertising which the customers 
received from the company. We 
were limited to 1 per cent of the 
merchant’s gross purchases and 
tried to keep within the limit. 
Woodcock’s account was worth 
$30,000 per year to us, therefore 
he rode us to death for something 
extra and he got it. Finally he 
called in person early in December 
and said he wanted $100 in cash 
from the company to help defray 
the cost of his heavy holiday ad- 
vertising. 

We checked up and found that 
we had already given Woodcock 
advertising co-operation amounting 
to nearly 3 per cent of his gross 
business, and our net profit on sales 
at that time was only 5 per cent. 
His request was refused. He said 
he would get it from Mr. Johnson 
and five minutes later I was called 
into his office. He heard the story 
and turning to the merchant de- 
livered the following ultimatum: 
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“Mr. Woodcock, I am going to 
uphold our advertising. manager 
and also reprimand him for ex- 
ceeding his 1 per cent limit in 
helping you. Why should we pay 
for your advertising at all? We 
make a profit of 5 per cent on what 
we sell you and you make a profit 
of .about 40 per cent gross or 10 
per cent net on our goods which 
you buy and sell. You are not 
buying our shoes because you love 
us, but because we give you values 
and treat you well. If you could 
get better values from any other 
manufacturer we would lose your 
business. When you buy our shoes, 
put them on your shelves and agree 
to pay for them they are no longer 
ours. They are your merchandise 
and it is your job to sell them.” 

Without question Mr. Johnson's 
view was the correct one, No man- 
ufacturer should feel obligated to 
pay for any merchant’s local ad- 
vertising, after meeting competi- 
tion in price and creating consumer 
acceptance with a vigorous adver- 
tising campaign. 


One Justifiable Use 
of Allowance 


The only time that an advertising 
allowance is justified is when the 
manufacturer is running small copy 
in the newspapers and to get a 
better position sends his own copy 
to the merchants with an offer to 
pay for it at the contract rate if 
the merchant will give it center 
position in a full-page advertise- 
ment. But even this is bad practice 
as it establishes a bad precedent 
which leads to demands for adver- 
tising allowances to be handled ac- 
cording to the merchant’s own 
whims. 

From the foregoing you will see 
that I am the avowed enemy of the 
allowance racketeers. The practice 
has grown to such an alarming ex- 
tent that it is now regarded as the 
greatest burden of the advertising 
business. It is a cross we can no 
longer bear. We should dump it 
before the end of this year. 

This should be a fruitful topic 
for discussion and action in the 
next meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers. The follow- 
ing resolution should be offered, 
passed and signed by every national 
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advertiser as a solemn compact for 
the good of business : 
hereas, the members of this 
association, whose normal and 
reasonable advertising expenditures 
total nearly a half billion dollars, 
are committed to the policy of mak- 
ing the best products possible, to 
be sold at as low a price as pos- 
sible, consistent with good merchan- 
dising practice, and standardizing 
this quality by good advertising, and 
Whereas, There has arisen an 
unwholesome and unwarranted de- 
mand from wholesale and retail 
distributors for cash advertising 
allowances, the volume of which 
has become so great that our own 
advertising is becoming vitiated by 
reason of large curtailments of 


For None if 


HycGrapE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 
SaLemM, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read the article, “That 
Allowance Nuisance” by A. O. 
Buckingham with a great deal of 
interest. 

We don’t get as many calls for 
special advertising as apparently 
Mr. Buckingham does, but about 
every so often some jobber par- 
ticularly, has a Silver Anniversary 
or some celebration in which he 
takes space in a special edition of 
his local newspaper and asks all 
of his suppliers to run good-sized 
advertisements to accompany his. 

We always answer these requests 
by saying that it is a standard pol- 
icy of ours not to do anything for 
one jobber that we would not do 
for all, and that an advertisement 
of this sort, however valuable it 
may be, would be special advertis- 
ing for him which we could not 
extend to the other jobbers, so that 
we are obliged to decline. 

I don’t think we have had more 
than one man object to this atti- 
tude. 


+ 


Joins Sabin-Robbins 


Ray J. Goddard, for many years a 
sales executive of the Chope Paper Com- 
ny, Detroit, has joined the bin- 
obbins Paper Company, of that city. 
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our original plans that net adver- 
tising results have become so costly 
that the cost of distribution is 
thereby increased, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that no member 
of this association will make any 
advertising allowance in any form 
whatsoever after December 31, 
1934. We know the advertising 
needs of our business far better 
than does any distributor, therefore 
our future advertising will be han- 
dled according to our requirements, 
by experienced men in our own or- 
ganization, without the help of 
any distributor, regardless of our 
appreciation of their fine loyalty 
and good-will. 

I hope this is something to think 
about. 


Not for All 


While other requests from church 
organizations for contributions to 
their affairs and other “hold-ups” 
(if you want to call them by that 
name) we simply ignore or else 
write as courteous a letter as we 
can in refusal. 

I think that when a jobber or 
dealer realizes that your national 
advertising is run for his benefit 
and you can show him that he'll 
get so much circulation in his own 
town, he’ll be less inclined to ask 
for special favors than he would 
be if there were no evidence that 
your advertising reached his cus- 
tomers. This is something we also 
try to emphasize. 

I don’t think our experience is 
in any way unusual. It is simply 
a question of making a policy and 
then standing back of it. 

We do, however, as a general 
thing, enclose a copy of the res- 
olutions against special editions, 
adopted by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers some time ago 
and that is also a genuine help. 


Rocer A. Poor, 
Lamp Advertising Manager. 


+ 


Death of E. J. Ottaway 

Elmer J. Ottaway, president of the 
Port Huron, Mich., Times-Herald, died 
at Harbor Springs, Mich., on Septem- 
ber 7, aged sixty-four. 
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Graybar Quits Private Brands 


Regards Distribution as Its Mission, and Will Now Deal Almost 
Exclusively in Advertised Products 


By Herbert Metz 


Sales Promotion Manager, Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 


VER since the advent of the 
electric iron, the forerunner of 
the present complete line of elec- 
trical appliances, we have been ac- 
tive in the sale of electrical equip- 
ment for the home. By virtue of 
the value of the Western Electric 
and later the Graybar name, we 
long ago adopted a policy of de- 
signing our major appliances and 
selling them under our trade name. 
In doing this we fulfilled, or tried 
to fulfil, the functions of a manu- 
facturer as well as a distributor. 
We have found, in our long ex- 
perience in this industry, that the 
business of manufacturing and pro- 
moting the sale of a device repre- 
sents one problem ; and the business 
of distributing that device repre- 
sents quite another. The adage that 
says it is difficult to carry water on 
both shoulders is as applicable to 
business as it is to life in general, 
as we have found out in attempting 
to be manufacturer, promotor, and 
distributor at the same time. 
While we have been promoting 
the sale of most of our major de- 
vices under our own name, we have 
at the same time been handling a 
considerable number of table and 
other so-called minor appliances of 
various manufacturers under their 
brand names as a distributor, on 
exactly the same basis as we han- 
dle the general run of material 
which goes to make up the 60,000 
items we catalog. It has been inter- 
esting to us to observe that while 
we have been attempting to develop 
our appliance business under our 
own name, we have been quite suc- 
cessful in the development of that 
portion of our appliance business 
which we handle as distributors. 
For instance, in one particular line, 
representing the outstanding de- 
vice of its kind, the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company distributes and sells 
almost 25 per cent of this com- 
pany’s output. 





All these indications pointed very 
clearly to the fact that it was es- 
sential that if we were to be as 
successful in the sale and distribu- 
tion of major electrical appliances 

and radio as we were in the other 

phases of our business, we would 
have to find a way to distribute 
those of our appliances we were 
developing and marketing under 
our own name, under the name of 
the manufacturer, and thus have 
one distributor policy covering 
every phase of our business. 


Arguments on Both Sides 
Were Weighed 


As can be easily understood, fac- 
ing the facts developed many im- 
portant points on both sides of this 
question. The Graybar name on 
washers, cleaners, and so on, meant 
that those devices were completely 
within our control in that sales 
policies, design, profits, territories, 
and all the intricate problems in- 
volved in the distribution of this 
type of merchandise, were entirely 
in our own hands. Sales and ad- 
vertising policies, as well as policies 
of design and production, were en- 
tirely of our own making. Further, 
as we built up a business around 
Graybar marked appliances, it rep- 
resented a business that was en- 
tirely ours, to retain as well as 
control. 

Further, this name on appliances 
added to our prestige within and 
without the industry, and the use 
of Graybar marked appliances in 
thousands of homes across the 
country added immeasurably to the 
value of the name itself. Dealers 
selling our devices were our deal- 
ers, and were tied to us by virtue 
of the name in a way that more 
definitely insured their permanency 
than if the products we sold bore 
the names of manufacturers. There 
were other potent arguments in 
favor of the continuance of the 
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name on appliances, but those given 
above were the most important. 

There were, however, many 
arguments in favor of our adopt- 
ing a definite distributor policy on 
major appliances. It was evident 
that we could not develop an en- 
gineering department to keep us 
abreast of the washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, ironing machine, 
iron, and other industries. It was 
apparent, also, that those compa- 
nies that were specializing on one 
particular product were in a far 
better position to produce up-to- 
date and successful devices than 
were we, attempting to produce 
four or five different lines of major 
devices. 

One of the most important ele- 
ments in the sale of appliances is, 
of course, sales effort in the field. 
We have found, from long experi- 
ence, that a distributing type of 
organization functions best when 
it is aided and abetted by supple- 
mentary sales effort supplied by 
well-trained specialized salesmen 
supplied by the manufacturer. As 
a distributor we would get this 
selling aid. Functioning ourselves 
as a manufacturer and distributor, 
we never were able effectively to 
develop it. 

Performing as a manufacturer, 
we were always harassed by the 
problem of patents, patent suits, 
design problems, manufacturing 
schedules, and so on, foreign to our 
type of business. As a distributor, 
we are released from all these 
problems, 

We find ourselves as the only 
national distributor of electrical 
equipment who is in a position to 
handle any brand of appliances 
that is offered to us. It seemed 
apparent that from the standpoint 
of the manufacturer, as well as 
from our own standpoint, it was 
better to capitalize that position 
rather than to stymie ourselves by 
closing the door to these manufac- 
turers because we had our own line 
to distribute and sell. Further, in 
view of the fact that we have been 
successful in the sale of appliances 
as a distributor, and unsuccessful 
when we function as both manu- 
facturer and distributor, it seemed 
evident that the liabilities that went 
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with the development of the Gray- 
bar line of appliances outweighed 
the assets. 

Finally we developed one impor- 
tant point that settled all argu- 
ments. Eight years ago we devel- 
oped the Graybar Tag as the means 
of identifying Graybar with every 
shipment of electrical equipment 
regardless of whose name or names 
were on that equipment. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been 
spent in all forms of advertising 
to build an acceptance and a con- 
sciousness for that tag, and it 
stands today as one of the best 
known symbols in the industry. We 
decided that we could retain a 
large portion of the value of our 
name on appliances even though 
we sold washers, ironers, cleaners, 
and so on, of other manufacturers, 
by the adroit use of the Graybar 
Tag. 


Will Use Tag on 
All Lines 


We accordingly dressed up the 
tag, made it more attractive, and 
put on it this legend, “Distributed 
and Guaranteed by Graybar.” It 
is our plan to have these tags at- 
tached to all merchandising lines 
distributed by us, regardless of 
who the manufacturer may be. It 
is very apparent that electrical ap- 
pliances bearing this tag will be 
unique in the industry, and out- 
standing in one important respect 

In the first place, they represent 
appliances our company has se- 
lected because of their excellence 
and features. In the second place, 
they will carry to the dealer and 
the consumer a two name guar- 
antee, the guarantee of the manu- 
facturer and the guarantee of the 
Graybar Electric Company. 

It is our plan to advertise and 
merchandise the tag, to add to its 
importance in the minds of the in- 
dustry, the dealer, and the public. 
Our advertising and promotion de- 
partment is developing special pro- 
motional helps, such as window 
displays, decalcomanias, posters, 
etc., to tie the dealer into this ac- 
tivity and to synchronize our 
activities with the promotional and 
advertising of our various manu- 
facturers. 
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"I Want Aroma Coffee 


or None At Al 
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It’s next to impossible to palm off 
“something just as good” on readers 
of the Los Angeles Times. They shun 
the unnamed or the unadvertised as 
they would the proverbial plague. 
They put their faith and their money 
on the product they know about 
through the newspaper they depend 
upon—the Los Angeles Times. 

Decades of leadership in National 
and all other departments of adver- 
tising has educated readers to this 
viewpoint, and today the Los Angeles 
Times is providing a smooth selling 
route to the largest body of home 
newspaper readers in America’s 
Fourth Market. 


Bie 








Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 


Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N 


Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 


210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 
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OMEONE ASKED us the 
~ other day how many 
subscribers we would have 
if we ignored everyone mak- 
ing less than $5,000. 

The answer surprised him. 
175,000 out of Redbook’s 
748,000 families make over 
$5,000. (And the average is 
nearly that high—$4,401.) 

That means you can buy 
Redbook for its upper 25% 
and still pay less per thousand 
families than you pay in 


TO AN AUTOMOBILE 


who sells to families 


“class” magazines. (We have 
the figures if you’re inter- 
ested.) 

Note that we say “fam- 
ilies” not individual sub- 
scribers—for Redbook is read 
by husbands and wives. Both 
sides of the family must be 
convinced before your auto- 
mobile (or washing machine 
or vacation trip or what- 
ever) is purchased. 

Tell your story in Redbook 
and you sell all the family. 
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MANUFACTURER 


earning over $5,000 





<j * 
pears in Redbook 


spending habits? 


HOW MUCH MONEY has the average 
Redbook family? $4,401 a year. 
Their average age? 33 years. (In- 
surance companies who want profit- 
able fields ghee note.) 


FIRST IN REDBOOK—“The Thin 
Man” by Dashiell Hammett was 
pan in a single issue last Decem- 
er—fifth in Redbook’s complete - 
Novel-A-Month series. 


MORE SCHOOL ADVERTISING ap- 
than in any other 
magazine. Doesn’t this say some- 
thing about Redbook families 













MORE TRANSATLANTIC TRAVEL was 
advertised in Redbook last year 
than in any other general monthly 
magazine. Red families have 
money and enjoy spending it. 









1S REDBOOK EXPENSIVE? Not 
when you get four women and four 
men readers for a penny. That’s less 
than you pay to reach half the fam- 
ily in one-sex magazines. 





ess a 
OCTOBER NOVEL-OF-THE-MONTHin 
Redbook is “Nowhere and Return” 
by Ursula Parrott. Over50,000 words 
gta complete in a single issue. 
ow on sale, 
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Time was when any car that 
would go was good enough for 
the American market. Now buy- 
ers of automobiles look for more. 
They demand style, quality, smart- 
ness, no matter how low the price. 


Time was when any kind of cir- 
culation was good enough for 
the advertising of American man- 
ufacturers just so there was lots 
of it. Now shrewd buyers of ad- 
vertising space are looking for 
publications which give them 
mass in buying power. 


To sell by the thousand 


-- - they’ve got to be smart! 














Advertisers who realize the im- 
portance of this fact make the 
Herald Tribune one oftheir major 
New York newspapers. Here is 
a newspaper that delivers a mass 
market of a third of a million 
families. These families have 
demonstrated beyond a doubt 
their alertness to products offered 
in the Herald Tribune. Their ex- 
traordinary responsiveness, their 
willingness to spend money for 
the things they want is backed by 
the ability to buy. Let us give you 
the facts. 


>> YORK 


i= Tribune 


NEW YORK, Main Office: 230 West 41st Street @ CHICAGO, John B. Woodward, Inc., 400 
North Michigan Avenue @ DETROIT, John B. Woodward, Inc., New Center Building 
BOSTON, Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building @ SAN FRANCISCO, John 2. 


Woodward, Inc., Russ Building @ PARIS EDITION, The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berr 
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Make ’Em Tired 


A Painting That Produces Yawns Suggests a New Creative Role 
for Advertising 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


"THERE is a famous painting by 
Degas, the French impression- 
ist, called “Women Ironing.” It 
depicts two women engaged in 
chasing the wrinkles out of a large 
pile of shirts. One of them is bent 
over her work, obvi- 
ously weary, but put- 
ting plenty of brave 
little womanly shove 
into the old flatiron. 
The task has been mo- 
mentarily too much 
for the other, who is 
seen pausing, not for 
a Coca-Cola, but to 
indulge a large and 
gaping yawn. Plainly 
the gals are having a 
hot and tiresome time 
of it. 

This picture has 
been observed to exert 
a curious and power- 
ful psychological ef- 
fect upon the visitors 
to the Art Institute of 
Chicago, where it 
hangs as a part of the 
art exhibition of A 
Century of Progress 
Exposition. It makes The 
people tired—in a lit- 
eral way, The drow- 
siness of the scene 
is catching, transmit- 
ting an actual experi- 
ence of fatigue to those who gaze 
upon it. 

“It gets to be almost funny,” a 
guard at the exhibit recently told 
a reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune, “how the people start 
yawning, too, as they turn away.” 

It struck me that in this phenom- 
enon there lies a clue to a new 
creative role for advertising and, 
in particular, for the advertising 
illustration, 

In order not to go off half- 
cocked on the thing, however, I 
decided to verify the reports at 





inspiration for this 


first hand. I located the gallery 
where it hangs and stationed my- 
self as inconspicuously as possible 
under a nearby “Haystack in Win- 
ter” (Manet) to observe the effect. 
Well, it was something of an off- 





Degas’ 


article: 

“Women Ironing,” lent by Durand-Ruel, Inc., 

to the Century of Progress Exhibition at the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


day at the exhibit and before any 
visitors arrived in this particular 
gallery I became so completely 
fatigued by an exposure of about 
five minutes that I had to give up 
the research. However, I man- 
aged to crawl over and ask a guard 
how about it and he said: “It’s on 
the square, buddy. That painting 
is a regular sandman.” 

Here, then, is a picture that acts 
upon those who view it in such a 
way as to induce a state of ex- 
haustion. Causing weariness, it 
also establishes a need for or at 
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the very least an interest in some 
sort of physiological relief. In 
other words, it creates a market! 

Now you can’t hang any signs 
regarding your fatigue-defeating 
product in gallery 27 of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. But—would 
not it be feasible and immensely 
advantageous to harness an effect- 
producing picture of this sort to 














Suggested illustration for making 
reader nervous and a fine prospect 
for, say, ocean cruises 


your advertising message on the 
printed page? 

As matters stand now, the aver- 
age advertising illustration merely 
shows a picture of the product in 
use, the effect of the products used 
or a dramatized version of the 
copy theme. Save for its service 
in attracting attention to or em- 
phasizing the message, it is a pas- 
sive thing. Likewise, the whole 
advertisement is addressed to an 
existing need or desire. That is 
fine, as far as it goes. 

It is quite obvious, however, that 
the power of the advertisement 
would be magnificently increased 
if it should be headed by a picture 
actually capable of placing the 
reader in need of the merchandise. 
Each advertisement would thus be- 
come in its own right a dynamic 
creator of immediately potential 
users—a veritable prospect manu- 
facturer. 

A tiring illustration would work 
wonders in the advertising for any 
of a number of products associated 
with the overcoming of fatigue, in- 
cluding chocolate bars, Tender 


Leaf tea, rubbing alcohol and so 
on. It should also be fine business 
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for a mattress or bedstead concern, 
since it would speed up the wear- 
ing out of such merchandise by 
causing people to go to bed more. 

The same principle, it seems to 
me, is capable of being applied to 
products in other fields, since it is 
undoubtedly possible for really 
talented artists to paint pictures 
which will induce any one of a 
number of different states of mind 
and/or physiological conditions. In 
fact, I saw several paintings at the 
exhibition which seemed to be ef- 
fective producers of reactions of 
one kind or another appropriate to 
commercial application. Some of 
our more competent photographers 
can unquestionably produce similar 
effects through their medium. 

Parenthetically, I must admit at 
this point that the technique has 
its limitations. It would probably 
be impossible for a bandage manu- 
facturer to secure a picture that 
would cause a broken arm. Even 
if the art might be achieved, I am 
inclined to think the reader would 
resent it as undue aggressiveness 
on the part of the advertiser. Like 
difficulties confront products in- 
tended for such circumstances as 
a sore throat, hangnails and Spoon 
Food Face. On the other hand, 
while there wouldn’t be much trou- 
ble securing a picture which would 
cause eyestrain, the spectacle man- 
ufacturer had best be pretty subtle 
in using it. 

One important reaction to which 
this effect-principle is eminently 
fitted is hunger. As a matter of 
fact, food advertisers have in a 
certain degree employed it for 
years, although probably more or 
less unconsciously. There have been 
food advertisements which have no 
doubt been directly instrumental in 
starting a flow of the gastric juices 
through illustrations of delectable 
dishes. I remember one evening a 
couple of years ago when I was 
glancing through a women’s maga- 
zine and was confronted with a 
picture of a Creole fudge cake in 
a Calumet baking powder adver- 
tisement. This worked myself and 
the Mrs. up to a point where, al- 
though it was ten o'clock at night, 
I beat it out to the delicatessen 
and got a can of Calumet and a 
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package of Swansdown and she got 
going on the recipe. Very good 
the cake was, too, with a great 
deal of Velvety Crumb. 

The point, however, is that gen- 
uine hunger-creating approaches in 
food advertising are rare and have 
become increasingly so in recent 
years due to manufacturers’ fas- 
cinated pre-occupations with the 
vitamin. Furthermore, the large 
majority of food illustrations in- 
cline too much to prettiness. Too 
often a dish of spaghetti in an ad- 
vertisement looks about as appetiz- 
ing as the stuffed sturgeon grandpa 
caught at Gun Lake in 93. There- 
fore, there is reason to hold that 
makers of food products are not 
sufficiently aware of the benefit to 
be gained, on the spot, through 
hunger pictures. Showing an at- 
tractive portrait of the prepared 
food is on the right track, but the 
effect that should be sought after 
is straight realism, rather than 
idealistic perfection depicted in 
colors characteristic of the average 
bowl of wax pears and with the 
technique of the taxidermist. 

It may be that more abstract art 
might also be used to incur hunger. 
It is well known that the sight of 
a pickle makes the average person’s 
mouth water, as does a trip through 
a mustard factory. Something 
might be worked out along this 
line which would be effective on 
paper. The copy below, of course, 
would capitalize upon the mouth- 
watering for the product being ad- 
vertised. 

Many other mental states sug- 
gest themselves as susceptible to 
this type of spot market creation. 
Wakefulness might be a desired 
objective, as for sedatives, de- 
caffeinated coffees, Ovaltine, Ab- 
sorbine, Jr. and ocean cruises. I 
noticed plenty of pictures in the 
modern art section of the Century 
of Progress exposition which 
would serve this purpose admir- 
ably. I have seen plenty of pic- 
tures in published advertisements 
that had the same effect, although 
apparently not intentionally. 

Thirst is another example that 
lends itself to the treatment. A 
graphically arid desert scene should 
do a great job for a brewer, or 
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for that matter for the maker of 
just about any kind of beverage. 
You could make people feel chilly, 
by some such work as one of 
Rockwell Kent’s winter scenes, and 
thereby set up a consuming interest 
in your furnaces, your sunbowls or 
your woolen underwear. Conceiv- 
ably such an illustration, if extra 
good, might even put him on the 
market for a nasal inhalant, a chil- 
blain remedy or a hot water bottle. 
Similarly something after the man- 
ner of Gaugin’s sultry South Sea 
jungle paintings might render your 
reader a sucker for air-condition- 
ing apparatus, bottled mint juleps, 
electric fans and ice cream. 

It should also be _ possible, 
through moonlit scenes and such, 
to render the reader romantic, thus 
putting the feminine prospect on 
the spot for a phial of Passion de 
Parley Vous and various other cos- 
metic appurtenances and new 


women. Maybe men could be got- 
ten to shave oftener if approached 
in this manner. Maybe other items 
might also capitalize on a romantic 
state of mind, masculine or fem- 














erage copy more effective 


inine. I am none too sure of my 
ground here. 

The emphasis so far has been 
upon the use of art for producing 
these market-building effects in the 
reader’s mind, partly because it was 
a picture that suggested the whole 
remarkable new conception and 
partly because, by and large, il- 
lustrations would be the most de- 
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pendable. However, there is no 
doubt that the written word could 
be employed to a similar end. Both 
poetry and prose have been known, 
or at least have been said, to 
change the course of nations. 

I shall always remember an ad- 
vertisement of somebody’s pills I 
read some time ago. It was about 
my liver not pouring three pints of 
bile juice daily into my system and 
went on to relate, in so many blunt 
words, that my complexion was 
sallow, my tongue was coated, my 
breath was foul and I was irritable 
and feverish; all to the point that 
people wanted to run from me on 
sight. It was just a humble little 
advertisement, without any illustra- 
tion and in very small type and 
only three or four paragraphs in 
all. But it just about put me in 
bed at the reading and made a 
skulking introvert of me for some 
time thereafter. 

Thus in the case of a product 
whose nature and features are very 
well known to the public, illustra- 
tion and copy might be combined 
toward working the reader to a 
state where he needs that product. 
Where the product is not so well 
known or where a new use is be- 
ing advocated the major part of 
the copy would of course have to 
be devoted to plugging the mer- 
chandise. 

The technique is also applicable 
to radio advertising. Certain an- 
nouncers have at one time or an- 
other put me in very decided 


+ 


Vitalis and Rubberset to Ronalds 


Vitalis, hair tonic preparation, a 
product of the Bristol-Myers Company, 
will soon be manufactured in Canada. 
The Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto, will direct the 
advertising in Canadian publications. The 
Ronalds agency also will handle adver- 
tising of products manufactured by the 
Rubberset Company, Ltd., Gravens- 
hurst, Ont., shaving and paint brushes. 
Advertising plans will be announced 


later. 
s 7 = 


Starts Chicago Sports Weekly 


The first issue of The Chicago Bowler, 
a new weekly for bowlers, golfers, trap 
shooters and other sportsmen in the 
Chicago area, was published Septem- 
ber 10. Eli Whitney, formerly of the 
Chicago American, is editor. 
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frames of mind of one kind or an- 
other, establishing longings for 
various types of products, includ- 
ing instruments of violence and 
headache powders. These occasions 
were the result of pure inadver- 
tence, since the programs were ad- 
vertising products not related to 
the desires created. 

However, the point serves to 
demonstrate that by intelligent 

planning and continuity writing, 
the announcer’s voice could be used 
to induce useful states of various 
kinds, including all those mentioned 
above, with the possible exception 
of hunger. 

The musical part of the radio 
program might also be capitalized 
in this connection. Undoubtedly, 
music has, or hath, charms which 
will not only soothe, but cause vari- 
ous other conditions from excite- 
ment to depression, depending on 
the music. Take my own case. 
Certain musical selections cause me 
to be very sad. The strains of 
“Gypsy’s Warning,” “Frivolous 
Sal,” and “They Cut Down the Old 
Pine Tree” break my heart every 
time I hear them. 

There are probably not many 
manufacturers who would wish to 
make their audiences sorrowful, 
but I do know that in my own case 
—and Procter & Gamble may have 
this tip free—every time I hear 
any of the above-mentioned num- 
bers I am forthwith impelled to 
drown my blues in an Ivory Soap 
bath. 


+ 


Acquired by Anchor Cap 


The Salem Glass Works, Salem, 
N. J., is now a subsidiary of the An- 
chor Cap Corporation, holding com- 
pany of the Capstan Glass Company 
and the Anchor Cap &: Closure Corpo- 
ration. J. Dale Dilworth will continue 
as president of the Salem company and, 
in addition, becomes a director of the 
parent company. 


Becker with Brown Shoe 


W. C. Becker, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Hanley Kin- 
sella Coffee Company, St. Louis, is now 
with the Brown Shoe Company, of that 
city. He has been appointed Safety Shoe 
director and will all @ large industrial 
companies to interest them in this type 
of shoe. 
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ie GatS UNDER 
UWENER SUN 





Bimy’s school book tells about the Great War—but 
shucks, Jimmy’s school book doesn’t give the kid half the kick he 
gets when his dad tells of the war! * The war is just a memory 
now, but still a vivid memory to the men who were in it. Again 
and again they look back through their mind’s eye and see it all 
as clearly as if it were only yesterday * In fact, each and every 
month $16,000 men like Jimmy’s dad take a sentimental journey 
back over memory’s trail through the pages of The American 
Legion Monthly—and become, as they read, doughboys, marines 
or gobs again ** No other magazine could possibly get under their 
skins as this one does . . . THEIR OWN MAGAZINE. It has a senti- 
mental appeal to them. Read it? They fairly devour it * Smart 
advertisers are finding it pays handsomely, to reach this concen- 
trated market of men under favorable sponsorship. The friendliest 
approach possible to 816,000 men in the prime of life—average 
age 39—men far above the national average in income. No waste. 
\ market that’s all wheat and no chaff * Make a memo. $1600 
a page, which is $1.98 per page per thousand. A full year’s cam- 
paign—a page every month—for $19,200. And what a job it will do! 
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. BECAUSE it brings the whole world to their doors .. . 
Hegerly these Sun-Telegraph families await their favorite 
ewspaper with its interesting features and NEWS keyed 











) the tempo of these fast moving newsy days. 








hey like it because it has so much in it that 
terests every member of the family. . . . It is 
HOME in homes that can afford to buy 
tionally advertised products! . . . These Sun- 
graph homes are THE consumers and 
mmenders in America’s Fifth Market! AND... 
MENLY the Sun-Telegraph can sell your product . y 
aw these Sun-Telegraph Families! im the 


IN THE UNITED STATES IN ADVERTISING VOLUME IN 1833 U %, 
a * 


THE PITTSBURGH 


UN-TELEGRAPH 


TIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 








Borden Good-Will Campaign 


T°? establish good-will in local 

markets is a problem common to 
many national distributors. The 
Borden Associated Companies are 
meeting this problem in 


but has reflected itself in increased 
co-operation on the part of the 
wholesale trade. These results 
prove the point which led to the 





Northern and Central 
California with a news- 
paper campaign which 
frankly takes the public 
into the advertiser’s 
confidence and explains 
how much of the dollar 
paid by the public for 
its milk and cream goes 
to the farmer, to labor, 
for supplies, how much 
is re-spent in California. 

“When you name us 
‘keeper’ of your family 
cow, you should know 
how we_ spend _ the 
money you pay us to 
bring her milk to your 
door,” is the keynote of 
the campaign. Adver- 
tisements in the series 
graphically show how 
the company’s sales dol- 
lar is spent. Initial copy 
dealt with the allocation 
of the dollar in all its 
subdivisions. Succeed- 
ing copy, in smaller 
space, featured some 
one subdivision, with il- 
lustrations of farmers 





WHERE DOES YOUR ~ 


DAIRY Ne G0? 


a7 iv. 


TO FARMER FOR 
HIS MILK AND 


D LABOR FOR 
TS SERVICES 


dollar) ow pay we we re-epend 10 California 

Finally, whatever peanies of (rections of 
2 penny remain as profit are shared among 
the many resideats of California who ere 
mockholders or part owners in Borden’. 
You may be one of them 


fy PAYS FULL PRICE TO FARMERS - 
DOES MORE FOR EmPLOvEES-— 
* CHARGES NO MORE FOR PRODUCTS 





or employees, for ex- 
ample, acting as the spokesmen. 

The company reports that its 
campaign series has been received 
enthusiastically, not only by the 
consumers to whom it was directed 


+ 


Houbigant Names Harang 


Pierre Harang has been appointed 
manager of the sales department of the 
Houbigant Sales Corporation, New York. 
He will assist Andre Wick, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, who will re- 
tain the executive direction and super- 
vision of Houbigant sales policies. 

eee 


Leaves Macguire Studio 

Theodore Leisen, representative of the 
Robert Reid Macguire Studio, New 
York, has resigned from that organiza- 
tion. 


+. 
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campaign, namely a belief that 
when issues present themselves, 
they can best be met by discussing 

them frankly in space bought by 
the advertiser. 


+ 


Snyder Joins “Constitution” 


C. M. Snyder has been named ad 
vertising manager of the Atlanta Co» 
stitution. He has been business man- 
ager of the Yonkers, N. Y., Herald 
Statesman. Julian Harris, it is stated, 
remains with the Constitution as local 
advertising manager. 

a * o 


With St. Louis Agency 


L. H. Peterson has joined the Oak 
leigh R. French Advertising Agency, St 
Louis, in charge of the research depart 
ment. 
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Efficiency in Distribution Is 
Great Need Now 





This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Tipper in which 
he discusses Distribution and its intimate relationship to Recovery. 
His first article, which Painters’ Ink presented in its August 30 
issue, called for a better knowled ge of di 


The reference to Mr. Skinner which he makes here has to do with 
an article, “This Country Needs Higher Distribution Costs,” in 
the August 23 issue of Parnrers’ Ink. 


istribution in all its phases. 








By Harry Tipper 


Executive Vice-President, American Manufacturers Export Association 


Liorp SKINNER is on very 
stable ground when he points 
out that nothing is of any value 
until it reaches the consumer. Ob- 
viously the wheat must get out of 
the elevator, into bread and the 
consumption of the table; shoes 
must be brought from the ware- 
house and worn on the feet; capital 
must leave the bank and the stock- 
ing for machinery, buildings and 
the like; credit must cease to be 
potential and become inventory. 
Nothing has any real value until it 
has reached the point where it can 
be put to use and is used up. In 
fact, the volume and speed of use 
and consumption are the limits of 
industrial operation. 

This job of getting the product, 
capital, credit, labor shuttled around 
so that it comes to the right place 
at the right time is just as hard a 
job as the producing of the prod- 
uct. It is harder. In the produc- 
tion processing a definite portion of 
the work is co-ordinated under the 
roof of one type of establishment. 
The machinery can be amplified, 
the process regulated and the cost 
measured with fair accuracy. The 
job is tangible, relatively visible 
and connected. 

The distribution movement is not 
so arranged. Capital may be poured 
into production when it should be 
going into distribution or consump- 
tion, credit may go into securities 
when it should be engaged in prod- 
uct, transportation may improve at 
a slower pace’ than the manufac- 


turing of equipment, durable pro- 
duction may anticipate the future 
when distribution cannot do more 
than handle the present. 

The collection of raw materials 
and capital, the distribution of 
labor and the innumerable func- 
tions of warehousing, trading, 
transporting, selling, advertising 
and so forth, may grow and change 
with little co-ordination or very 
limited relation to the growth in 
the producing capacity. The jour- 
ney of a single product may en- 
gage the capital and labor of sev- 
eral nations, operate over extensive 
territories and involve the use of 
several languages before it reaches 
the user who will eventually re- 
place it. 

It is inherently costly and must 
be reckoned with because it is the 
important factor in modern indus- 
trial progress. However we have 
no right to be satisfied with this 
cost; we must be prepared to ques- 
tion the efficiency of each method 
in order to provide the constant im- 
provement that the importance of 
the job warrants. I don’t believe 
that we realize as yet how much 
the future growth of industry de- 
pends upon the way in which we 
develop the handling of the dis- 
tribution job, nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

Industry lives and grows because 
it finds more people to consume 
the goods and each person can con- 
sume more. The actual reason for 
this is that it takes less time to 
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Borrato drug stores 
increased their space 19,256 lines in 
the Times during the first seven months 


The gain in department 
store linage was 262,517 lines; retail merchants 
as a whole increased their space 966,992 lines. 


The total gain of 
1,226,638 lines registered by the Times in a 
7 month period would be a notable increase in 
any year for any American newspaper. 


Ti E growing circu- 
lation of the TIMES represents sound 
Scripps-Howard value and provides 


powerful coverage in New York State’s 
Second Largest Market. 


AINED TOO—PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT Now 


The Buffalo Times 
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make and distribute a unit, we can 
earn more because our time is 
worth more and we can buy more 
because the goods take less time 
to make. It is usually expressed 
in modern industry by the relation 
of price to earnings. The average 
earnings go up and the average 
prices come down. 

This process was characteristic 
of the whole of the nineteenth 
century. From the beginning to 
nearly the end of that period there 
was a continuous, slow decline in 
prices and a continuous rise in 
average earnings. Despite the in- 
terruptions introduced by the ab- 
normal peaks of war and the minor 
changes introduced by the alternat- 
ing cycle of business, the trend is 
unmistakable. I have charted this 
movement several times and the 
line of prices from 1800 to 1897 
moves constantly down. The rise in 
average earnings is not so clear, it 
is slower and is interrupted more 
frequently in the upward move- 
ment but the general trend is there. 
The decline of prices is greater 
in the earlier years and becomes 
less as we approach the end of the 
century. 


Characteristic of Nineteenth 
Century 


This constant change in the re- 
lation between average earnings 
and prices is the one outstanding 
characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, a century that built Great 
Britain into a world power, 
brought the United States into its 
favorable position and developed 
industrial Germany. In spite of all 
the abuses that characterized that 
period of near laissez faire, the 
achievement of constant increase in 
the consumption, the wealth and the 
standards of living of the people 
of these countries was pre-emi- 
nently the result. 

I am unable to find any other way 
by which industry can continue its 
growth. The job grows more dif- 
ficult because the process is more 
complicated. It involves not only 
the people of one nation but the 
people of many nations. More peo- 
ple must be able to buy and each 
must consume more product. This 
means that the relation between 
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the price of the goods at the in- 
dividual point of purchase and the 
earnings of the individual must 
permit the spreading of these earn- 
ings over a larger volume of pur- 
chases. 

If prices must go up, earnings 
must rise more rapidly. Price in- 
dices commonly use wholesale and 
materials prices, but these are not 
a correct reflection of the actuali- 
ties because the user must pay the 
required amount at the point of his 
purchase. The price of wheat may 
affect the farmer very seriously as 
it moves up and down, but the 
corsumer of wheat is concerned not 
with these conditions but with their 
relation to the price of flour and 
bread at his grocery store. He 
buys shoes, not leather; and shirts, 
not cotton. 


Customers, Capable of 
Buying, Are the Goal 


Despite all the talk about higher 
prices being necessary for profits, 
about higher wage scales, the 
quantity theory of money and other 
elements, the relation of investment 
and expenditures, these things are 
of importance only because they 
affect this relation between aver- 
age earnings and og: They are 
out of line when they do not result 
in more people with ability to buy 
more goods. Unless our efforts re- 
sult in the regular development of 
more customers, capable of buying 
more product, all the other motions 
will be worthless. 

During the nineteenth century 
the reduction in prices and the 
increased earnings arose almost en- 
tirely out of the economies in pro- 
duction, transportation and han- 
dling. As a matter of fact, the 
cost and complication of distribu- 
tion increased. The sharp changes 
brought about by the introduction 
of new machinery, power devices 
and processing methods decreased 
the cost of production, transporta- 
tion and handling so rapidly that 
the increasing costs of distribution 
could be readily absorbed and still 
result in a reduced total price in 
relation to earnings. 

As the processing became more 
specialized, highly organized and 
integrated, the effect of new econ- 
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omies in production became less in 
their relation to the total, the di- 
minishing returns from this prog- 
ress became of less moment in 
reducing the total price. Improve- 
ments in distribution did not come 
so quickly. The increase in the 
volume of production demanded 
additional complications in the 
process of distribution, tending 
constantly to increase the propor- 
tion of the total price required to 
pay these costs. 

Careful study of the fragmentary 
records and examination of the 
cases that came under my own 
notice induced me to call attention 
to this phenomenon in “The New 
Business,” published in 1914, at 
which time I pointed out that the 
tendency of distribution costs was 
almost contradictory to that of pro- 
duction costs. The subdivision of 
processing, the wider areas drawn 
upon for raw product and the 
necessity of breaking down a larger 
volume of finished goods into in- 
dividual purchases at the point of 
use, all operated to increase the 
relative cost of this part of the 
work. Furthermore the cost grew 
more rapidly as the market ap- 
proached the rate of minimum ex- 
pansion. The factors involved in 
this development are the increasing 
areas, both in the supply of raw 
materials and in the sale of fin- 
ished goods, the subdivision of the 
processes, the increase in the num- 
ber of functional operations re- 
quired for the work and the 
increasing intensity of the competi- 
tive effort in the market. 


Price Curve Changed 
Between 1890 and 1900 

The diminishing effect of pro- 
duction and technical economies on 
the average prices, together with 
the increasing complications and 
relative cost of distribution, had 
reached the point in the decade be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 to change 
radically the curve of prices and 
the relation between the prices and 
average earnings. Before the 
World War, from the year 1897 
to the year 1913, prices had re- 
versed the trend that had been es- 
tablished for almost a century and 
the relation with earnings was not 
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improving. The time had arrived 
when the economies of production 
could no longer overcome the in- 
creasing complications in distribu- 
tion and the consumer was unable 
generally to feel the value of these 
economies in his purchasing power. 

The war obscured this change 
but its effects emphasized the mat- 
ter. The productive facilities of 
the world were greatly increased 
by the necessities of the conflict, 
but the distribution facilities were 
actually limited and neglected. 
Capital and credit were devoted al- 
most exclusively to the war neces- 
sities, consumer and capital goods 
for the general populations were 
rationed, and the disparity between 
distribution and production grew. 
After the war the credit facili- 
ties were used in an attempt to 
force distribution to dispose of the 
greatly increased production. The 
attempt broke down because the 
actual relation between price and 
earnings offered no opportunity for 
absorbing such an increase and pay- 
ing for it out of the income earned. 


Obstacles Introduced 
or Increased 


Every single element that could 
hamper the distribution in its oper- 
ation was introduced in the en- 
deavor to provide a balance of 
some kind and protect the indus- 
trial structure from danger. Taxes, 
tariffs, embargoes, licenses and a 
number of other obstacles were in- 
troduced or increased—all having 
the one effect of burdening the al- 
ready overloaded distribution facil- 
ities to a greater extent and making 
it more difficult for the individual 
to possess the things that he de- 
sired. 

The costs of distribution are 
necessarily great; they have a 
tendency to increase in any case 
because of the increasing compli- 
cation of the process. In addition, 
the Governments of the world have 
seen fit to throw a great many in- 
creased burdens of this kind on the 
movement. The complications have 
reached the point where even the 
price advantages in the over-supply 
of commodity take years to reach 
the consumer at his point of pur- 
chase—and do not reach him at all 
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For those who are not acquainted with all 
the McGraw-Hill Publications and subsidiary 
services, we have prepared this folder which 
briefly describes the field of every paper, and 
the McGraw-Hill publishing policies whic 
back them up. 
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to those who buy for business and industry 


Each of these magazines assembles for the 
advertiser, the key men he needs to reach in 
each particular field of business and industry. 
Each is a recognized leader. Each provides a 
genuine editorial service which is bought and 
paid for by selected, worthwhile subscribers. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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in proportion to the effect of the 
stagnation upon his earnings. 

The problem of industrial growth 
is mainly in the bailiwick of the 
men who are interested in the many 
phases of distribution. It is a col- 
lective problem per se. To work it 
out the investor, banker, manufac- 
turer, transporter, warehouser, han- 
dler, wholesaler and retailer must 
co-operate, as they are all links in 
the chain of its movement. It will 
need far more study and research 
than we have ever devoted to it, 
much patient test for iinprovement 


7° 


Kendall Heads Re-organized 
Creo-Dipt Company 

With the re-organization of the Creo- 
Dipt Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
i . P. Kendall, Jr., resumes 
active management as president and 
general manager. He was one of the 
principals of the original business al- 
most from its inception, resigning in 
1927. Since that time he has _ been 
general supervisor in the group insur- 
ance division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

Associated with Mr. Kendall in the 
new company are Fred Engelking, chair- 
man of the board, Stephen R. Kiehel, 
vice-president, and W. W. Faulkner, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The new company, Mr. Kendall an- 
nounces, will confine its business ex- 
clusively to Creo-Dipt stained shingles 
and shingle stains and possibly a few 
minor specialties but will discontinue 
all other roofing or sidewall materials 
which have been sold under the Creo- 
Dipt name during the last two years. 


Snead with Westvaco Sales 


W. Hunter Snead, for more than 
eight years sales promotion manager of 
the Edwin L. Wiegand Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Chromalox heating units, has 
resigned, effective September 15, to be- 
come promotional sales representative of 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. He will devote his 
attention to the promotion of Westvaco 
papers for fine printing and advertising 
purposes, spending most of his time 
working with distributors in the cities 
of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Cincinnati. 

ee 


Sam Cox Joins T.-L.-D. 

Sam Cox, formerly with Newell-Em- 
mett Company, has joined the New York 
staff of racy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., as 
account manager. He previously was 
with George Batten Company and Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil. For several years he 
conducted his own merchandising and 
research service with headquarters in 
New York. 
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and a greater degree of knowledge 
of what is fundamentally sound, 

Each practitioner can improve 
his operating work, but all must 
work in co-operation. It is a job 
of mass and velocity, or volume 
and speed of flow, in which the ob- 
jective is to keep the channels clear 
and the stream of product flow at 
a slightly increasing speed. 

It leads inevitably to the indi- 
vidual and will justify itself only 
so long as it results in more people 
being able to buy, use and consume 
more product. 


+ 


Alderman and Height Advanced 
by McCann-Erickson 


Royal M. Alderman and Donald Height 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. Mr. Height, ex- 
ecutive on the Ford dealer account, who 
has been in the New York office, has 
been appointed manager of the Detroit 
office. Mr. Alderman has taken over the 
management of the Cleveland office. 

Homer Havermale, vice-president, who 
has been manager of the Cleveland 
and Detroit offices, now is manager of the 
Chicago office, succeeding Raymond At- 
wood who has become a member of the 
general staff in New York. 

Alton Ketchum, previously with the 
New York World-Telegram, has joined 
the copy staff of the New York office 

. . . 


E. J. Rosencrans Dies 


E. J. Rosencrans, founder and pres- 
ident of Business Journals, Inc., New 
York, died on September 7 at that city 

In 1901 he started his own firm of 
architects and engineers, later becoming 
editor of The American Architect in 
1908. In 1910, he and G. E. Sly bought 
that magazine and issued it until its 
sale to the United Publishers Corpora- 
tion in 1916. 

Within the next few years he bought 
and ‘sold several architectural and engi- 
neering magazines, finally in 1932, pur- 
chasing Motorship and Diesel Power, 
and forming Business Journals, Inc. In 
September, 1933, he launched a new 
magazine, Building Modernization. 

e 6 6 


Heads Albany Club 

Charles M. Winchester, Jr., of the 
J. B. Lyons Company, has been elected 
president of the Albany, N. Y., Adver- 
tising Club. He succeeds Bertrand T 


Fay. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-pres- 
ident, Herbert A. Steinke, director of 
art in the Albany schools; secretary, 
Christine Birrell, of the Birrell Bureau, 
and treasurer, John J. McCann, J: 


advertising manager of the National 
Savings Bank. 

New directors are: John L. Win- 
chester, Ellsworth Chatterley and Ray- 
mond C. Martin. 
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Making Better Salesmen of 
Retail Clerks 


How Three Companies Instruct Salespeople by Mail 
By Robert W. Palmer 


r. retail salespeople only knew all 

iat the manufacturer knows 
the his product! It can’t ever 
happen, of course, for many rea- 
sons. The retail clerks may have 
a score or a thousand different 
items to sell—that’s one good rea- 
son. Another is that they don’t see 
any proper incentive. Still another 
is that they probably lack ability. 
That is not said disparagingly, 
either. 

The fact remains, however, that 
manufacturers would all like to 
discover how to make better sales- 
men for their goods of the men 
and women who come in contact 
with the people whom they seek as 
customers, 


Manufacturers of certain lines 
of goods have thought for a long 


time that demonstration, accom- 
panied by personal instruction from 
someone who visits one store after 
another, is the most satisfactory 
method to follow. If the product 
is one that has to be fitted to the 
customer, a manufacturer feels that 
he must have assurance that a 
satisfactory selling job is being 
done by the salespeople; and sales 
demonstrators, who also are able 
to instruct the local saleswomen, 
have seemed to be the answer. 

The American Lady Corset Com- 
pany, Inc., has apparently avoided 
one of the objectionable features 
of a special sale and demonstration 
for a short period—during which 
sales are speeded up, only to be 
followed by a noticeable drag in 
business. 

Jerome Sill, advertising manager 
of this company, has described the 
new plan in the September issue 
of Printers’ INK MontHLty. The 
Stylists which this company now 
sends out among its retailers are 
not permitted to sell. They may 
give advice either to the salespeople 
or to the customer, herself, but 
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when it comes to making the sale, 
someone else must wait on the cus- 
tomer. The great advantage of this 
plan is that it makes the clerks 
permanently effective salespersons 
of the product. 

A majority of manufacturers, 
however, because of the very num- 
ber of their outlets or, perhaps, on 
account of the nature of the prod- 
uct itself, must forego the advan- 
tages to be expected from a 
“stylist” or even a visiting demon- 
strator. In the case of most of these 
manufacturers, it will probably al- 
ways be true that printed instruc- 
tions of some sort, addressed to 
the salespeople, will prove to be 
the best means of stepping-up the 
quality of the sales talk in behalf 
of their product. 


Sales Clerks in England 
Are Well-Informe 


Thomas J. Sheehe, vice-president 
of the Chatham Manufacturing 
Company, reported last wifiter that 
the chief impression he brought 
back from England with him was 
the glaring contrast between the 
English clerk and the American 
when it-comes to a knowledge of 
merchandise and how to sell it. 

“After having a great deal of 
contact with clerks in this coun- 
try,” said Mr. Sheehe, “I was 
amazed at the thorough background 
of knowledge possessed by sales- 
men at Harrods, Selfridges and 
other stores. 

“It only took me a minute or 
two to discover that they almost 
knew more about my goods than I 
do. They had even been through 
the mills and knew their traditions 
from the raw stock right through 
to the finished product. You will 
not run into any experience of this 
kind here in this country—at least 
I never have.” 

It would be a fine thing for man- 
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Scene of Action 


Visualize a single home . . An 
individual house in which one 
family lives. Consider the con- 
stant activity: The washing, the 
ironing, the providing of hot 
water and house heat, the cooking 
for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner, the entertaining, the care of 
children, the sewing, the cleaning! 

Multiply this single home by 
364,457, and you have a picture 
of Philadelphia, the greatest City 
of Homes in all America. A City 
where ninety-one per cent of all 
dwellings are single-family homes. 

A City with more individual 


Tue PHILADELPHIEVI 


homes than New York and B 
ton combined! More than Chic 
go and St. Louis added togeth 


Then—visualize a home 1 
paper... Received into the ho 
day after day. Depended 
for accurate news, entertainm 
and shopping information. 


Multiply this single newspapid 


by 504,822, and you have 
picture of The Philadelpx 
Bulletin’s circulation. 

Two and one-half times 
circulation of any other Ph 
delphia evening newspaper, ™ 
than all morning newspap 
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Home is where the needs are! 
U.S. Census figures on single-family homes show 
the overwhelming leadership of Philadelphia 
Sengie-fomily duetiongs 
364,457 
- 338,152 


310,665 


New York and Beston combined - 


“EE Detroit and Cleveland combined . . 


j Chicage and St. Lewis combined . - 
D 


300,085 

















pambined. Ninety-five per cent 
nme it in city and suburbs. 


ombine these two pictures 

d you have—the greatest mar- 
of home needs in America, 

d a great newspaper reaching 
tly every home, at one of the 
est costs among all newspapers. 
en—if you have a product 

t sells to the home, tell Phila- 
mmphians about it in the news- 


paper nearly everybody reads. 
(More national advertising has 
appeared in The Philadelphia 
Bulletin during 1932, 1933 and 
the first seven months of 1934, 
than in any other six-day news- 
paper in America.) 
Phiindeipia yo ey ame 
| omy m. L. McLean, Jr., Vice- 
s. and Treas. Sales ices: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San 
Francisco. 


HIEVENING BULLETIN 
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ufacturers if retail salespeople had 
the sort of knowledge described by 
Mr. Sheehe. They would then be 
able to talk more intelligently about 
a product, its wearing qualities, 
uses and so on, on account of the 
fact that they had this background 
of knowledge relating to produc- 
tion processes. Certain manufac- 
turers are now attempting to in- 
crease the scope of knowledge of 
retail “clerks” handling their lines 
by means of the printed word but, 
more particularly, through pic- 
torial representation of some of 
the processes involved. 

Take, for instance, the case of 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of many different 
kinds of cotton cloth—notably 
Pepperell, Lady Pepperell and 
Baby Pepperell sheets, pillow-cases, 
sheeting, crib blankets and so on. 

The company has recently com- 
pleted a forty-page book given over 
entirely to the story of the proc- 
ess of cotton manufacture—the 
first time, in the belief of the com- 
pany, that such a thing has ever 
been done entirely by means of 
photographs. The book will be 
made available to department store 
salespeople, jobbers’ salesmen, home 
economics departments of schools 
and all others who may express 
an interest in obtaining it. 
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Thirty-five pages of this book 
are given over entirely to photo- 
graphic reproductions telling the 
story of cotton, from the time it 
comes from the bale to the ulti- 
mate emergence of the finished 
cotton cloth from the loom. All 
photographs are full-page size, 
with a couple of lines of explana- 
tory text at the bottom. 

At best, such a story is involved 
and it can hardly be expected that 
the rank and file of salespeople 
engaged by retailers behind the 
sheet and pillow-case counter will 
know what it is all about. How- 
ever, these pictures must be of 
interest to anyone examining the 
book ; and anyone who devotes time 
to study it carefully will prob- 
ably find that he has laid the 
foundation for a knowledge of 
cotton production which he would 
otherwise never take the time to 
gain. 

A somewhat similar effort to help 
salespeople know the line has 
been made by A. & M. Karag- 
heusian, Inc., maker of Gulistan 
rugs. The resulting booklet, which 
is called a sales manual for the use 
of retail salesmen, aims to tell all 
about the company’s nationally ad- 
vertised Gulistan rugs. This is ac- 
complished by means of twelve 
page-size bleed illustrations, oppo- 
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Large photographs tell retail salesmen what takes place in the Gulistan 
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site each of which there is a page 
which tells in a simple way what 
it is that the photograph shows. 

First, there is a reproduction of 
a typical advertisement from a 
rotogravure section and the text 
on the opposite page reads: “This 
is the best known fine rug in the 
world. 

“More money has been invested 
in advertising Gulistan than on any 
other rug of recent years.” 

Next, in order to gain the de- 
sired oriental flavor, a scene is 
shown at Karagheusian’s Persian 
production center at Hamadan. We 
are told that these New Jersey 
rug makers are the leading manu- 
facturers of genuine oriental rugs 
and that the domestic product looks 
so much like the oriental because 
the maker knows the design, color 
and weave as only Orientals do. 
Further to emphasize the tie-up 
with the East, there is a picture 
showing the company’s wools be- 
ing washed in the river Tigris at 
Bagdad. 


If Clerk Remembers Part, 
It Is Worth While 


The remainder of the booklet is 
given over to photographs and 
brief descriptions of the manufac- 
turing processes in the domestic 
mills. The manufacturers have no 
idea that as a result of the distri- 
bution of this booklet the retail 
salespeople will immediately be able 
to talk so intelligently regarding 
their product as would be the case, 
for example, if they could all be 
taken to the plant for a long 
enough period to enable them to 
know all about what goes on there. 

The lesson as contained in the 
booklet is purposely made as sim- 
ple as possible and if the retail 
salesman retains in his head three 
or four of the main selling points, 
the company feels that it will be 
satisfied. 

Then there is the sort of retail 
selling that is dependent upon a 
bit of added skill in the selection 
of the right model, let us say, for 
the individual customer. An ex- 
ample is provided by the Wizard 
Company, St. Louis, maker of ap- 
pliances for the inside of shoes to 
correct foot troubles. 

This manufacturer is attempting 
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to educate shoe stores to do a 
proper fitting job—or at least a 
better fitting job—by means of a 
twelve-page booklet for distribu- 
tion among the sales force. 

Half of the book is given to a 
hypothetical dialog between a shoe 
salesman. and a customer, with 
halftone illustrations, The other 
half is designed to give a better 
knowledge of “Trimfoot,” as well 
as a good understanding of diag- 
nosing the foot trouble which the 
appliance is intended to ease. This 
is an involved subject; to show 
how simply a: situation so compli- 
cated may be told, there follow 
two paragraphs lifted from the 
booklet : 

“Callouses at the ball of the foot 
are due to weakening of the meta- 
tarsal arch. The metatarsal arch is 
a delicate yet very important part 
of the bone structure of the foot. 
It extends transversely across the 
ball from the great toe to the little 
toe and is formed by the heads of 
five metatarsal bones. 

“There are various conditions 
which contribute to the weakness 
of the metatarsal arch. The most 
prevalent condition is caused by 
high heel shoes, which throw most 
of the weight of the body on the 
ball of the foot or on an area of 
about three square inches. The 
normal structure is first cramped 
and then broken down. Imagine 
the strain. The balance and support 
of the arch is gone.” 


Simplicity of Presentation 
Important 

These paragraphs are interpolated 
here merely to show the simplified 
style of presenting a rather tech- 
nical subject to salespeople. All of 
the illustrations that appear in the 
Wizard booklet are equally sim- 
ple and apparently understandable. 

In all of these three pieces of 
promotional material, intended to 
increase the selling ability of the 
man or woman in a retailer’s es- 
tablishment, simplicity of presen- 
tation is the one common denom- 
inator. 

It isn’t an easy task to present 
the story of cotton pictorially so 
that it will be readily understand- 
able; neither is it a simple matter 
to tell how oriental rugs are made 
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‘on modern looms, or how ap- 
pliances for the inside of a shoe 
are productive of greater foot com- 
fort. Any manufacturer, in fact, 
who sits down and tries to describe 
his own manufacturing process in 
A B C language is apt to feel at a 
loss for words. The fact remains, 
however, that simplicity in illus- 


+ 
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tration and text is perhaps the 
chief thing to be aimed at when 
doing such a job. 

The job itself should be well 
worth while. The need of im- 
proved selling technique in retail 
stores is not hard to seek if one 
starts out on a tour of investiga- 
tion. 


+ 


Story of a Country Doctor 


LTHOUGH Canada’s famous 

Dr. Locke is said to no longer 
have a financial interest in the 
Lockwedge Shoe Corporation of 
America, he is the dominant talk- 
ing point of the company’s new 
advertising campaign. It is under- 
stood that on payment of a sub- 
stantial sum, the shoe company ac- 
quired the rights to the lasts 
designed by him, permission to 
feature his name and his work in 
promotion of the Locke shoe. 

His famous clinic is featured 
in magazine, newspaper, direct- 
mail and motion-picture advertis- 
ing, which constitute the current 
campaign. “The Story of a Coun- 
try Doctor,” a talking film, will be 
exhibited in weekly runs at more 
than 300 store outlets. Closely 
tying in with this is the magazine 
copy which shows Dr. Locke at 
work in the large circle of patients 
who journey to Williamsburg, Ont., 
to receive treatment twice daily 
for $1 a day. 

Copy offers a booklet which is 


+ 


Verree & Conklin Add to Staff 


J. J. Hanse and W. S. Kemp have 
joined the New York office of Verree 
Conklin, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
Mr. Hanse was formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the United States 
Rubber Company and I. A. Klein, Inc. 
Mr. Kemp for seven years was with 
the Rodney E. Boone Organization and, 
more recently, with the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

* 


Has Exterminator Account 

Vogel-Ritt, Inc., ee gg me ex- 
terminators, has appointed Jerome B 
Gray & Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 





a reprint of a magazine article by 
Rex Beach. The film tells the story 
of Dr. Locke’s career and how his 
reputation has made the little town 
of Williamsburg a mecca of those 
seeking relief from foot and other 
ailments. 

Each store is given a definite 
program of promotion. In New 
York, Macy’s showed the film all 
last week. Plans included a special 
window display, advertising in all 
papers which extended an invita- 
tion to see the film; mailing of 
12,000 postals to customers on case 
records; and with the issuance of 
each ticket of admission went a cat- 
alog of fall models of Locke shoes. 

Pre-views of the film were shown 
to store executives and clerks to 
make them familiar with the event 
which was widely advertised in the 
store by posters placed at all ele- 
vator and escalator landings. Meet- 
ings were held with the personnel 
of shoe departments every morning 
for instruction on the handling of 
inquiries. 


+ 


Starts Hotel Magazine 


The Martha Houston Publications, 
Inc., New York, has started a new 
weekly magazine entitled The Waldorf- 
Astoria Magazine which will be dis- 
tributed to the rooms of that hotel and to 
the homes of its guests. Letitia Chafee, 
editor-in-chief of the Martha Houston 
Publications, will direct the editorial 
staff. 

* e« 


McJunkin Advances Krick 


L, B. Krick has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of the premium de- 
partment of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, Chicago. Prior to joining Mc- 
Junkin a year ago, he was sales and 
advertising manager of the Citrus Prod- 


ucts Company, icago. 
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The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


Automatically Pulls out for Advertisers 


THEIR BEST PROSPECTS— 


Conscientious Mothers with Growing Children 


[It is the only women’s maga- 
zine that enables advertisers 
to concentrate on those who 
should be their biggest and best 
customers—the intelligent, well- 


to-de mothers with children 
who buy for expanding homes 
—and makes available to adver- 
tisers selective, class circulation 
at little higher than mass rates! 


A Third of a Million Circulation 


114 East 32nd St., New York e 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Ej ID STICKS, 


sents a gain of almost 20 per cent over Octoh 
1933. For the first ten months of this ye 
Household shows a gain of 22 per cent over 
same period last year. ‘Right now, Househd 
has carried more business in ten months than} 
the entire twelve months of 1933. 


a profitable and fertile market to cultivate. / 
that goes for any product which 1,750,000 sm 
town women can use. 


Take Tangee, for instance. Recently thrther 


M 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 1,750,0 
New York 
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@s already produced seven thousand coupons, 
rch with a ten-cent remittance. 


Tt rep And here’s what Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., dis- 


r Octo 


pvered about Town America. Lipton’s ran a 
lf-page advertisement in the July issue of The 
ousehold Magazine. Subscribers were offered a 
a strainer in return for tops from Lipton’s Tea 


bckages. To get the package tops, Household 


bscribers first had to buy a quarter or a half- 
bund package of Lipton’s Tea at their retailers. 
ank Presbrey Company, agency for Lipton’s, 
stifies that more than six thousand Household 


. Atibscribers have already become users of Lipton’s 


Weas as a result of the half-page advertisement. 


“We regard the success of this advertising,” 


MAGAZINE 


1,750,000) ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


San Francisco Detroit 
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8 Annual Convention 
Advertising Typographers 
of America 


Palmer House - Chicago 
Odfober 15,16 & 17 + 1934 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
Advertising Typographers everywhere to 
attend our convention this year. A fine 
program has been arranged, and much 
educational and informative material 
will be presented, as well as a full dis- 
cussion of the Advertising Typography 
Industry Code. We expect this to be the 
biggest and be convention we have ever 
held, and you simply cannot afford not 
to be there. 


Send your reservations today for hotel accommodations 
to Mr. Jack Tarrant, 
Secretary Committee on Arrangements, 


Room 1752, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Garter Challenges 


Paris Features $1,000,000 Money Back Offer in New 
“Anti-Nudist” Campaign 


Two striking elements of drama, 
one for the consumer and the 
second for the trade, are embodied 
in the new campaign—one of the 
largest in the organization’s history 
—which A. Stein & Company are 
placing behind their new Miracle 
Elastic Paris garters. 

The consumer theme is built 
around a $1,000,000 offer to men 
to wear the new garter for one 
week. The advertising invites 
2,000,000 men to try the product 
for one week on an out-and-out, no- 
strings-attached money back offer. 
Copy informs the reader that if 
he doesn’t agree that the garter is 
more comfortable to wear than to 
go garterless, or decides they’re 
not easier on the legs than any 
garters he’s ever worn, or doesn’t 
consider them an outstanding value 
—he gets the 50-cent price back 
without question. 

The trade angle is a presentation 
of an offensive on the part of 
A. Stein & Company to “put some- 
thing on the nudists.” The “go- 
withoutism” tendencies of the last 
few years which have led some men 
to discard garters and go without 
hats, undershirts and other articles 
of apparel has been interpreted by 
Joseph M. Kraus, advertising 
manager, as a challenge of nudism 
which must be vigorously dealt 
with by the entire men’s wear in- 
dustry. The consumer advertising 
deals with this point in an indirect 
way, but the trade promotion pur- 
sues it in direct and ardent fash- 
10n, 

Last week the company mailed a 
brochure to 25,000 dealers, the front 
cover of which is a portrait of a 
Ghandi-ish figure clad only in a 
loin cloth. The heading is: “This 
Is Your Customer of Tomorrow— 
No Hat, No Overcoat, No Gloves, 
No Suit, No Collar, No Tie, No 
Shirt, No Belt, No Suspenders, 
No Underwear, No Socks, No 
Garters, No Shoes.” That is, the 
heading on the second page con- 





tinues, “—if nothing is done about 
‘Putting Something on the Nu- 
dists.’” 

The mailing piece, consisting of 
eight pages, reviews the history of 
this anti-nudist program, reproduc- 
ing clippings from newspapers 
throughout the country which re- 
late a previous pronouncement of 
Mr. Kraus on the anti-nudism of- 
fensive and quoting excerpts from 
hundreds of letters and telegrams 
from men’s wear dealers and 
merchandising authorities pledging 
their endorsing the company’s stand 
and pledging their co-operation. 


Window Display Built Around 
Magazine Blow-Up 


The consumer program, in addi- 
tion to the magazine copy, includes 
car cards, posters and direct mail. 
The window display, which more 
than 3,000 dealers have ordered for 
September installations, is built 
around a blow-up of the first mag- 
azine advertisement under the head- 
ing: “Wanted, two million men to 
accept this $1,000,000 offer.” It 
features a complete display of the 
entire line of the new garters, with 
some of them stretched out to 
demonstrate their elasticity. 

“The results of this campaign to 
date have far exceeded our expec- 
tations,” states Mr. Kraus. “Dealer 
co-operation has been most en- 
couraging. While it is too early to 
measure consumer reaction, we are 
inclined to the view that the re- 
sults will be highly satisfactory if 
the consensus of the dealers’ opin- 
ions may taken as a criterion. 

“Our plans to ‘put something on 
the nudists’ eventually by getting 
the semi-nudists to dress adequately 
contemplate the co-operative ac- 
tivity of the apparel industry as a 
whole. Obviously, no one manufac- 
turer alone could hope successfully 
to counteract the insidious influ- 
ence of the nudist propaganda 
which is inundating America to- 
day.” 





Traffic Flow, Retail Sales 


HE manner in which the flow 

of traffic over streets and high- 
ways affects the volume and char- 
acter of retail sales is now being 
investigated in the Traffic and 
Trade Researches of the Erskine 
Bureau of Harvard University. 

These studies are financially 
sponsored and supported by the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies in con- 
junction with the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau and by 
the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America. 

Two laboratory markets were 
selected for the preliminary inves- 
tigation which is now completed. 
The first, Fresno, Calif., was se- 
lected because it is considered typi- 
cal of independent retail markets 
of moderate size located in pri- 
marily agricultural territory. The 
second, Indianapolis, was selected 
as representative of medium size 
metropolitan markets containing a 
diversity of trade activities and 
dominating a large trading area. 
Studies will be made in approxi- 
mately forty representative mar- 
kets. The field work is being di- 
rected by John Paver, traffic and 
trade research fellow in the Er- 
skine Bureau. 

The essential feature of the field 
work is an accurate and detailed 
correlation of the actual volume 
and character of sales at an indi- 
vidual trade outlet with the volume 
and quality of the traffic flow 
passing the outlet. The former 
involves the continuous recording 
by short time intervals of the 
quantity and value of all commodi- 


+ 


Bauerlein Made Vice-President, 
Hanff-Metzger 


G. W. Bauerlein, president of Bauer- 
lein, Inc., New Orleans, is joining 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., as vice-president. 
Bauerlein, Inc., will become associated 
with Hanff-Metzger, Mr. Bauerlein di- 
viding his time and activities between 
the New York and New Orleans offices. 

Hanff-Metzger already has service 
branches in Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Houston. 


ties sold at the specific retail trade 
outlet classified by the character of 
the commodities sold. The latter 
involves the continuous recording 
of various traffic factors including 
speed of travel, direction of travel, 
volume of flow, classification of 
the values of vehicles composing 
the stream, and by pedestrian and 
mass transportation volume and 
likewise the registered domicile of 
vehicles. 

In addition information is col- 
lected regarding such elements as 
an accurate physical description of 
the immediate neighborhood, the 
density of population in the neigh- 
borhood, the layout of the retail 
trade outlet itself, as well as im- 
mediately adjacent properties and 
the width of thoroughfares carry- 
ing the traffic flow. 

A study is also conducted of the 
general relationship of all trade 
outlets of various types in the mar- 
ket and total retail sales to the 
total traffic pattern of the market 
as it is presented in traffic vol- 
ume maps. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Miller 
McClintock, director of the Er- 
skine Bureau, and of Mr. Paver, 
that these researches will result in 
possibilities for a much more ac- 
curate and economical ‘development 
of full market potentials by both 
trade and outdoor advertising cov- 
erage. 

The Erskine Bureau has had 
co-operation in field work thus far 
from the Coca-Cola Company, the 
Gulf Refining Company, the Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Company 
and the Standard Stations, Inc., of 
California. 


+ 


To Hold Exhibition in 
Honor of Goudy 


Frederic W. Goudy is to be the guest 
of honor at a reception and exhibition 
of the typographer’s art to be held by 
the National Arts Club, New York, on 
September 18. The occasion will cele 
brate Mr. Goudy’s completion of his 
ninety-second type face. The exhibition 
will be a display of Goudiana and rare 
books from which Mr. Goudy drew in- 
spiration for many of his type designs. 
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advertisement 


Where and How Liquor May 
Be Advertised 





This is the concluding portion of a digest of State and Federal 
laws relating to liquor advertising. It was prepared for Printers 
Ink by the Rodney E. Boone Organization, a unit of Hearst Adver- 
The first section appeared last week. The digest 
shows the legal requirements as to illustration that may be 
used in the copy and what may be said in the copy. 
forth the various regulations governing the use of advertising dis- 


tising Service. 


play material at the point of sale. 


It also sets 








LOUISIANA 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation. 
Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


MARYLAND 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. No regulation. 

Display at Point of Sale. It shall 
be unlawful for any person to fur- 
nish any sign, display or other 
form of advertisement of any value 
in excess of. $5 advertising the 
products of a particular manufac- 
turer or wholesaler, distiller, 
brewer, rectifier, blender, or bot- 
tler, to the “holder of any retail 
license. 


WASHINGTON 
(State Monopoly) 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. No regulation. 

Display at Point of Sale. No dis- 
play at State stores. No signs or 
other matter advertising beer or 
wine or any brands thereof, or 
using the words “bar,” “barroom,” 
“saloon” or words of like or simi- 
lar import. shall be erected or 
placed upon the outside of any 
building in ‘which beer or wine is 
licensed to be sold at retail, or in 
close proximity thereto, and no 
whatsoever shall 
contain the «words “bar,” “bar- 
room,” “saloon” or words of like 
or similar import. Signs or other 
advertising matter within the li- 
censed premises of the retailer 


shall not be of an obnoxious, gaudy, 
blatant or offensive nature, and 
shall be limited to illuminate or 
unilluminated signs of not to ex- 
ceed in area 630 square inches and 
no one dimension to exceed 42 
inches. In no case shall any sign 
or other advertising matter ob- 
struct more than one-third of the 
total area of a display window. 
Any sign so displayed shall be 
paid for by the retail licensee. 
COLORADO 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. No regulation, 

Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


OREGON (State Monopoly) 

Copy Illustration. All advertising 
of any kind whatsoever for the 
sale of alcoholic liquors containing 
more than 14 per cent of alcohol 
by volume, and all advertising by 
manufacturers, wholesalers or re- 
tailers, or licensees, of alcoholic 
liquor under 14 per cent of alcohol 
by volume by the medium of news- 
papers, letters, signs, billboards, 
radivs or otherwise, shall first be 
submitted to the administrator of 
the Oregon Liquor Control Com- 
misgion for approval. 

Copy Text. All advertising ap- 
pearing in newspapers or periodi- 
odicals shall contain the words 
“This advertising is not paid for 
by the Oregon Liquor Control 
Commission.” 

Display at Point of Sale. There 
shall be no window or outside dis- 
play of any kind of alcoholic liq- 
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-—. * J : WE Ox Thoma RAINFALL DTTNCHES, FoR 
008 on 1-94 THE 10 DAYS ENDING AUGUST 29 , 1934 
| BLANK COUNTIES NOT YET REPORTED. 


OMES THROUGH 


Heavy rains in August and September 
ve soaked Oklahoma and given fall business a 
tempo. Merchants and farmers are busy. 








Unlike most other states, Oklahoma still 
two months of growing weather. Frosts are 
te and winters short. Oklahoma wheat ex- 
1933 and, though harvested early, much 

yet held by farmers for even higher prices. 
On top of their high-priced crop yields, 
ma farmers are getting millions in govern- 
t bonuses. Few states get as much in 1934. 


Advertisers are following the rains into 

ma. Sales plans are moving on moisture. 
is harvest time and there is good business down 

OKLAHOMA COMES THROUGH. 


Powerful to produce sales in this market 

the Daily Oklahoman and Times, The Okla- 

Farmer-Stockman, and Radio Station WKY. 
cover Oklahoma thoroughly. 


HE DAILY OKLAHOMAN and TIMES 
KLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


KY Radio Station WKY 
KLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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uors, by any manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer or licensee of the 
State of Oregon. No retail licensee 
of the Oregon Liquor Control 
Commission shall expose, display 
or exhibit any picture, painting, 
banner, poster or sign of any con- 
tainer of or of alcoholic beverages 
in the windows of his establish- 
ment, or leave or permit to be left 
or displayed in the windows or 
outside his premises any such pic- 
ture, painting, banner, poster or 
sign or any kegs, barrels, cases, 
bottles or other containers or imi- 
tations thereof which are the kind 
ordinarily used as containers of 
alcoholic beverages of more than 
one-half of one per cent by vol- 
ume. No licensee of the Oregon 
Liquor Control Commission hold- 
ing a retail beer, club, package 
store, restaurant, railroad or boat, 
or hotel license shall display out- 
side of his place of business or 
premises or on the windows there- 
of or door thereof, more than one 
sign, picture, painting, banner, 
poster or other advertisement indi- 
cating or advertising that any al- 
coholic beverage is for sale on 
such premises, Such sign shall not 
project more than eight inches 
from the exterior of the building 
wherein such business is conducted 
nor be of dimensions of more than 
six inches in height by thirty inches 
in length and shall not contain the 
words “ale,” “beer” or “wine.” No 
sign, painting, banner, poster or 
other advertisement in the windows 
or doors of any such place of busi- 
ness shall contain the words “ale,” 
“beer” or “wine.” The advertising 
of the sale of liquors by the Com- 
mission or window display in its 
stores are expressly prohibited, ex- 
cept that the Commission may pro- 
vide for appropriate signs on win- 
dow or front denoting the fact that 
it is a store of the Oregon Liquor 
Control Commission, and may post 
within such store appropriate price 
lists, and may otherwise provide 
for printed price lists. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. No regulation. 

Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


Sept. 13, 1934 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation, 
Display at Point of Sale. No sign 

of any kind, painted, printed or 
electric, advertising any beverages 
for sale shall be permitted on the 
exterior or visible from the outside 
of any licensed premises, except 
premises for which a manufac- 
turer’s license has been issued. 
While displays of bottled goods are 
permitted in the windows of a 
store, price tags are regarded as 
signs and are not allowed. Counter 
cards and inside advertising are 
permitted if not visible from the 
street. 


ARIZONA 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation, 


Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


MONTANA (State Monopoly) 
‘Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. Liquor advertising 
may not state prices. All advertise- 
ments must state that the liquor is 
for sale only at State liquor stores. 
Display at Point of Sale. No dis- 
play in State stores. No person 
within the State shall exhibit or 
display, or permit to be exhibited 
or displayed, any sign or poster 
containing the words “bar,” “bar- 
room,” “saloon,” “tavern,” “wines,” 
“spirits” or “liquors” or words of 
like import. No person within the 
State shall exhibit or display, or 
permit to be exhibited or displayed, 
any advertisement or notice of or 
concerning liquor by an electric or 
illuminated sign, contrivance or de- 
vice or on any hoarding signboard, 
billboard, or other like place in 
public view or by any of the means 
aforesaid advertise any liquor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(State Monopoly) 

All advertising of liquor or bev- 
erage within the State, other than 
through the medium of newspa- 
pers, magazines, periodicals and 
radio broadcasting is prohibited ex- 
cept as specifically authorized by 
the Commission. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation, 
Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


DELAWARE 


For a period of two years no 
person engaged in or interested in 
the manufacture, sale, dispensing 
or transporting of alcoholic liquor 
shall advertise or cause to be ad- 
yertised alcoholic liquor of any 
kind or brand, or the manufacture 
or sale of alcoholic liquor or any- 
thing in connection therewith, or 
the place or places where alcoholic 
liquor may be purchased provided 
that such advertising shall be per- 
mitted in mewspapers or in other 
periodical publications sold in 
Delaware, and shall be permitted 
by radio broadcast. However, any 
establishment where alcoholic liq- 
uor is sold may indicate that fact 
by a suitable sign of size and let- 
tering to be approved by the Com- 
mission. 


NEVADA 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation, 


Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


VERMONT (State Monopoly) 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation, 
Display at Point of Sale. No dis- 
play at State stores. No licensee of 
any class shall display or permit 
to be displayed any sign of any 
kind or description, printed, writ- 
ten, painted, stained, carved, elec- 
tric or otherwise at any place in 
the State or on the exterior of the 
licensed premises so the same can 
be seen from the public street or 
highway advertising any malt bev- 
erages, vinous beverages, spirits, 
spirituous liquors or alcohol, but 
anything herein shall not prevent 
the class or name of any license 
being displayed on the exterior or 
in the interior of the licensed 
premises, No licensee shall display 
or expose on the exterior or in the 
interior of the licensed premises 
any malt or vinous beverages or 
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spirituous liquors, or any contain- 
ers thereof or labels thereon, so 
that the same can be seen from 
the public street or highway. 


DATA ON DRY STATES 


Texas (Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion). Advertising prohibited by 
State law. 

North Carolina (Statutory Pro- 
hibition). Advertising is prohibited 
by State law. 

Georgia (Statutory Prohibition). 
Advertising is prohibited by State 
law. 

Alabama (Statutory Prohibi- 
tion). Advertising is prohibited by 
State law. 

Tennessee (Statutory Prohibi- 
tion). There is no statute prohibit- 
ing advertising in the State law, 
but solicitation of orders is for- 
bidden. 

Oklahoma (Constitutional and 
Statutory Prohibition). Advertis- 
ing is prohibited by State law. 

Mississippi (Statutory Prohibi- 


‘tion). Advertising is prohibited by 


State law. A referendum on legali- 
zation of the sale of liquor, held 
in July, 1934, was defeated by a 
two-to-one vote. 

Kansas (Statutory and Constitu- 
tional Prohibition). There are no 
provisions in the Kansas law pro- 
hibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages. A referendum on 
the State Prohibition amendment 
will be held in November, 1934. 

Arkansas (Statutory Prohibi- 
tion). The State law does not pro- 
hibit advertising but the solicitation 
of orders is forbidden. 

South Carolina (Statutory Pro- 
hibition). Advertising is prohibited 
by State law. A referendum, call- 
ing for an expression of opinion 
as to whether or not the existing 
dry laws should be modified, was 
held on. August 28, 1934. The 
State voted wet by a majority of 
about 15,000 votes. 


West Virginia (Statutory and 
Constitutional Prohibition). There 
are no provisions in the West 
Virginia law prohibiting the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages. A 
referendum on the State Prohibi- 
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tion amendment will be held in 
November, 1934. 

Florida (Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion). Advertising is prohibited by 
State law. A referendum on the 
State Prohibition amendment will 
be held in November, 1934. 

Nebraska (Statutory and Con- 
stitutional Prohibition). Advertis- 
ing is prohibited by State law. A 
referendum on the State Prohibi- 
tion amendment will be held in 
November, 1934. 

Maine (Statutory and Constitu- 
tional Prohibition), There is no 
statute prohibiting advertising in 
the State law but the solicitation 
of orders is forbidden. (Returns 
on a referendum on the State Pro- 
hibition Amendment held on Sep- 
tember 10, 1934, indicate repeal by 
a wide margin.) 

South Dakota (Statutory 
Constitutional Prohibition). 
vertising is prohibited by 
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law. A referendum on_ the State 
Prohibition amendment will be held 
in November, 1934. 

North Dakota (Statutory Pro- 
hibition). Advertising is prohibited 
by State law. A referendum on 
modification of the existing dry 
law was held on June 27, 1934, 
and was defeated. 

Utah (Statutory Prohibition), 
Advertising is prohibited by State 
law. 

Idaho (Statutory and Constitu- 
tional Prohibition). Advertising js 
prohibited by State law. A reier- 
endum on the State Prohibition 
amendment will be held in Novem- 
ber, 1934. 

Wyoming (Constitutional Pro- 
hibition). There is no law in 
Wyoming prohibiting the advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages. A ref- 
erendum on the State Prohibition 
amendment will be held in Novem- 
ber, 1934. 
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EMBERS of the clergy are 

finding the Sinclair Refining 
Company’s advertising helpful in 
their work. The campaign em- 
phasizes the great power of Sin- 
clair H-C gasoline. [Illustrations 
show how the Empire State Build- 
ing, the Leviathan, the Sphinx and 
other structures could be lifted 
from their resting places by the 
energy in a gallon of this fuel. 


Requests for further information 
have been received from a number 
of clergymen for use in preparing 
sermons of an “uplifting” char- 
acter. One clergyman requested 
copies of the twenty-four-sheet 
posters carrying the campaign. He 
hung them on the walls of his 
church to illustrate graphically to 
his congregation the point of his 
sermon, 
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In Replying to an Inquirer — 


Why Not Be Human and Kind? Then the Advertisement Will 
Sell More Merchandise 


By W. 


HERE are all sorts of cranks 

in the world. Some write letters 
to the newspapers. Others write 
letters to advertisers. Both are 
cranks—all right. But of the two, 
those who write letters to adver- 
tisers are more important, and re- 
ceive, if I may say so, all too little 
attention. This article attempts to 
give reasons for the correction of 
that evil. 

When I say that these people re- 
ceive all too little attention, I am 
quite aware that their letters are 
answered. And, in fact, that a col- 
lection of them (if they were their 
letters) has been made and pub- 
lished. You probably remember it. 
And you probably remember, also, 
that it tried, with no little degree 
of success, to show what fools, on 
the average, the people are who 
write to an advertiser because his 
product or his advertising has, in 
some way, appealed to them. 

Maybe that collection was au- 
thentic. I can’t say one way or the 
other. But I do know that the let- 
ters in it were not typical of the 
kind generally received—which 
contain some example of the writ- 
ers’ peculiar talent, along with the 
hope that it may be found suitable 
for advertising use. 

There is also the hope for re- 
muneration. And because there is, 
the advertising manager or the 
agency, after several weeks, dis- 
patches form letter No. 907-X-2, 
which explains that the con- 
tribution “has been read with 
interest, but since the appropriation 
for the year has already been ex- 
hausted, the idea so very kindly 
submitted cannot be used. Thank- 
ing you, etc., yours very truly.” Or 
it explains that “the idea so 
thoughtfully submitted is not ex- 
actly suited to the particular type 
of advertising which is now ap- 
pearing, and is being returned, 
therefore, with regrets and thanks.” 


J. Weir 


Which is, perhaps, better than no 
reply at all. 

But is it? I, for one, am griped 
by any kind of form letter. I real- 
ize form letters are a necessary 
part of that efficiency which is the 
goal of the machine age. (And I 
wonder just how many advertisers 
really want the consumer to be- 
come so efficient that no sort of 
human appeal whatever can move 
him to the temporary extravagance 
of buying something which, at the 
moment, he does not absolutely 
need?) But form letters leave me 
cold and somewhat angry, like a 
fishhead handshake. I know, for 
instance, that I would pay lots of 
my outstanding bills sooner (Weir 
creditors note) if I got, instead of 
a form letter, a warm, human ap- 
peal to my sense of justice. 


Getting Back to the 
Inquiry 

But let’s forget the reply for the 
moment, and get back to the in- 
quiry. And the inquirer. 

You have gone to a movie. You 
have seen what strikes you as 
downright ham acting. You have 
thought that you could do better 
yourself, if you had the chance. 
Maybe you haven’t taken the next 
train to Hollywood, or sent Irving 
Thalberg a snap-shot of yourself, 
but you have felt that way. 

Or you've turned on the radio 
one night when you were feeling 
low, and some singer or orchestra 
or comedian has sent your spirits 
soaring upward. Haven't you felt 
like writing a letter of appreciation 
there and then? And said to your- 
self that so many people write let- 
ters of complaint, you'll write one 
of commendation? 

You probably, of course, haven’t 
written it. But that’s only because 
you, unlike your ad-mirer, are in- 
hibited. You're a Caspar Milque- 
toast, afraid you’ll make a spectacle 
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IN 34 OUT OF EVE 


Waren THE CUSTOMER does not specify a particular 
brand (and in 36 out of every 100 sales of branded food 
products customers do not) then the grocer selects it. And 
the customer accepts the grocer’s selection 95% of the time, 

These facts, taken from a recent study* in Manhattan 
(and supported by similar studies in other cities) 


reemphasize the important part the grocer plays in deter-§% 


mining the brand that finally goes into the market basket. 


They do not tell the whole story. Suggestion at the point 
of sale is only one of many methods alert grocers use con- 
stantly to sell the goods they want to sell. In their ow] 
advertising, in telephone selling, by the use of window dis 
play and store display, and in many other ways they create 
demand for brands which ultimately show up in that 64%, 
that is requested by brand name. 


The Progressive Grocer reaches 68,000 of the best inde 
pendent retail grocers in the country. (It also reaches the 
buying headquarters of all chain stores, and all leading 
wholesalers and brokers. Its total circulation is 75,000. 


These grocers wield a tremendous selling power for intof 
their stores every week 15,000,000 women go to buy foodf 
supplies. These women buy more of the products the 


grocer displays—less of those he stocks under the counter.§ | 


They buy more of the products he advertises—less of those 
he ignores. They follow most of his suggestions. é 


That’s why we say, “Influence these 68,000 top-notch 
grocers and do a selling job on 15,000,000 women.” 


*CUSTOMER PREFERENCE FOR 
BRANDS IN GROCERY PRODUCTS by 
Louis K. Bader, associate professor ¢ 
marketing, New York 6 publishe 
in Journal of Retailing, July, 1934. 
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of yourself. Afraid you'll be 
laughed at. (Which is one thing, 
incidentally, that the majority of 
us are afraid of.) 

Your ad-mirer isn’t.-And if he 
does happen to be, his enthusiasm, 
for the moment, gets the better 
of him. And if you have an en- 
thusiastic admirer of your product 
or your advertising—Man, you've 
got something! 

George Moore, in The Lake 
(ever read it?), says something 
about most of us writing poetry in 
the beginning of our lives, but 
leaving off after some years, unless 
the instinct is a very deep one, or 
one is a fool. Whichever it is, most 
people do like poetry, or some 
semblance of it, and tell themselves 
they would be poets themselves if 
only they had the time, or if only 
something would happen to inspire 
them. Like a grand love-affair, or 
a tragedy that wasn’t too tragic. 
Which may be why, let me explain, 
I get more fan-mail on my rimed 
copy than I do on my prose copy. 
(Or perhaps the latter is just 
lousy.) 

Now I collected rejection slips 
in the beginning of my life—and 
hoped, someday, to do the conven- 
tional thing with them: Paper a 
room. Consequently, maybe I can 
be put down as prejudiced. But 
with what I take to be well-chilled 
reasoning, I nevertheless incline to 
think that the rejection-slip meth- 


+ 
Periodical Publishers Re-Elect 


William B. Warner, president and 
treasurer of the McCall Company, was 
re-elected president of the National Pub- 
lishers Association at the annual meet- 
ing which was held this week at Shaw- 
nee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

Re-elected also were: Vice-presidents, 
Alfred D. Mayo, secretary, Crowell 
Publishing Company, and P. S. Collins, 
treasurer, Curtis Publishing Company; 
treasurer, F. L. Wurzburg, vice-pres- 
ident, Condé Nast Publications, and 
secretary, Roger W. Allen, Hat Trade 
Publishing Company. 

Of six directors whose terms expired 
this year, five were re-elected as fol- 
lows: R. E. Berlin, International Maga- 
zine Company; Stanley tshaw, 
Butterick blishing Company; wf E. 
Larsen, Time, Inc.; Bernarr Macfadden, 
Macfadden Publications, and P. E. 
Ward, The Farm Journal. 

Fred O. Bohen, Meredith Publications, 
was elected a director as was t 
L. Cole, of Popular Science Monthly. 
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od of answering the letters of ad- 
mirers is all wrong. 

I quote from experience. Not so 
long ago, a person named Smith, 
from Baltimore, sent me a brief 
note congratulating me on certain 
advertising, and forwarding a 
whole wad of impossible quatrains 
she hoped I could make use of. She 
addressed me, you may be inter- 
ested to learn, as “Advertising 
Manager.” But how, after all, was 
the poor girl to know? 

I sent the stuff back—naturally. 
It was sincerely, but unfortunately 
poorly, done. Moreover, I had my 
own job to think of; my own copy 
to keep necessary. I replied to the 
Smith person’s little note in rime. 
Not that upon receiving my mas- 
terful reply she rushed out and 
bought a truck-load of the product 
advertised. But she did send me 
another note (which I ignored) 
thanking me for my kindness—and 
still addressing me as “Advertising 
Manager.” For I had not the heart 
to disillusion her with either my 
capacity or my name. 

I rather think when that Smith 
person goes into a store, someday, 
to buy that product, she’ll specify 
the advertised kinds. She may 
have specified them even if I had 
sent her the customary form letter 
—No. 907-X-2. But I have my 
doubts if, with a little rebuff, she 
would then have insisted on them, 
or walked extra blocks to get them. 


+ 


New A.N. A. Member 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected to member- 
ship in the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. C. M. = ~4 general 
manager of publicity, will be company 
representative. 
The following have been elected as- 
sociate members of the association: F. 
Gunn, Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit; R. E. Mercer, The 
Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton; C. W. 
Curts, John Lucas & Company. Phila- 
delphia, and H. F. Weckel, The Mar- 
tin-Senour Company, Chicago. These 
companies are all affiliated with Sher- 
win- Williams. 
eee 


Joins Procter & Collier 

Burton L. Ascheim has joined the 
printing department of The Procter & 
Collier Company, Cincinnati agency. He 
was formerly with the Bachmeyer-Lutmer 
Press Company, of that city. 
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Questions and Answers 


How Proprietary Association’s Advisory Committee Plans to 
Correct Advertising from Within 


OW that the Advisory Com- 

mittee on Advertising of the 
Proprietary Association is actively 
functioning, keen interest is being 
taken in its work and its policies 
of operation, The address made be- 
fore the New York Advertising 
Club last week by Edward 
Gardner, the committee’s executive 
secretary, was followed by a ques- 
tion-and-answer forum which was 
generous evidence of the wide- 
spread interest in the association’s 
undertaking. 

It was brought out, for one 
thing, that representatives of other 
industries are closely following de- 
velopments with an eye to possi- 
bilities of taking similar action in 
their respective industries. Asked 
what procedure is followed with 
respect to copy referred to the 
committee, Mr. Gardner explained 
that the copy would be gone over 
to see if the claims made for the 
product advertised can be substan- 
tiated. The decision is then given 
to the person asking for the infor- 
mation. 

Other questions asked and a 
summary of the answers to them 
follow : 

Q. Will the committee accept 
copy from manufacturers or ad- 
vertising agencies which are not 
members of the Proprietary As- 
sociation? A. The committee has 
gone on record as being willing to 
accept copy from any source. A 
great deal of trouble and criticism 
of proprietary advertising arises 
from the actions of concerns which 
are not members of the association. 

Q. To what extent will the com- 
mittee co-operate with Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and Government 
bureaus? A. We have stated that 


we will co-operate to the fullest 
extent. 

Q. What media groups, if any, 
have offered to co-operate to the 
fullest extent? A. All of them. 

. How soon does the committee 
expect to show definite results? A. 


This is not a matter in which we 
expect to take the public into our 
confidence. If, in the course of 
time, advertising is improved, we 
will take all credit for it, but we 
will not say anything as to how 
we did it. We got results the very 
first week, but we are not saying 
anything about it. 

Q. What part will the consumer 
take in the program? A. We will 
consider complaints from any 
source but we do not intend to wash 
our linen in public. 

Q. Is this a movement to fore- 
stall Government censorship or is 
it a direct attack on the Tugwell 
Bill? A. We are taking action 
without reference to others. The 
industry is doing this because it 
wants to do it. 

Q. Who is paying the bills and 
on what basis? A. The Proprie- 
tary Association. The bill is not so 
high. 

Q. What is truth? Doctors them- 
selves often are confused. What 
attempts will be made to tell what 
is regarded as dominant opinion? 
A. This sums up a difficulty. We 
would prefer not to consider moral 
issues but business ones. Nobody 
has the answers to all questions. 


Mr. Bristol on Romance 
in Copy 


At this point, Lee Bristol, of the 
Bristol-Myers Company, and mem- 
ber of the committee expressed 
himself as follows: 

“This movement is not a pussy- 
footing thing. I am taking it very 
seriously. As I see it there are two 
kinds of romance in copy. One kind 
ends up the back alley in dirt and 
filth which reacts on us all. The 
other type of copy is the kind that 
cuts clean. The person who at- 
tempts to stand up and represent 
120,000,000 people takes a big task 
on his hands. The whole problem 
is one of using copy which will 
stand up for re-examination by 
your neighbors. We must think 
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MAO ANGAS may be 
throwing the bull when he 
predicts a coming boom in the 
United States. But when an Ab- 
erdeen Angus bull was knocked 
down on September 5 at Buenos 
Aires for the highest price in 
the history of that city’s famous 
cattle shows, the depression was 
officially over so far as Argen- 
tina is concerned. : 


So take your eyes off Wash- 
ington for a little while and 
look around the world. 
You'll be surprised. . . World 
recovery began a creeping ad- 
vance in the middle of 1932. ... 
Now it is walking. ... Argen- 
tina, which is only one example, 
reports a falling off in August 
in mercantile failures of 85%. 

. They have paid off the en- 
tire British emergency loan of 
1929 and all but 30% of the 
American. . . . And they have 
serviced their foreign bond is- 
sues right through the depres- 
| ae Ask your broker. 

— 


Australia was the first mar- 
ket to hit the toboggan. ... 
Now look at her.... 5S. A. John- 
ston of Hardin & Johnston, 
Dodge and DeSoto distribu- 
tors at Sydney, told us at lunch 
the other day that his sales this 
year will be only 20% less than 
his peak year. : Sales are 
three times last year’s. . . 
That will give you a rough 
idea. .. . And to make it more 
intricate, a Dodge car costing 
$690 F.O.B. Detroit costs the 
Australian buyer around $1700 
O.T.W. Sydney (over the tariff 
wall). ... Exports of American 
passenger cars this year are the 


largest since 1930. . . . Paren- 
thetically, Dodges, DeSotos, 
Chryslers, Plymouths and Far. 
gos account for part of the 
300% increase in automotive ad- 
vertising in the American Ex- 
porter this year. 


Similar improvements are 
found in scores of markets. ... 
Commodity prices are going up 
in terms of gold... . The grain- 
growing, raw-material-produc- 
ing countries are again getting 
prices which give them money 
to spend once more in indus- 
trial countries. . . . Cuban sugar 


_has risen nearly 300% from the 


low. .. . Coffee, tea, tin, rubber, 
cocoa are all up... . Brazil, 
which was in the throes of a 
revolution not so long ago, has 
recently been the largest single 
overseas market for radio sets. 
... And here’s an air mail letter 
from a big operator in Manaos, 
908 miles up the Amazon River, 
who wants to buy equipment for 
a new broadcasting station. ... 
American Exporter readers are 
writing us about every imag- 
inable type of American mer- 
chandise these days. 


So the unprecedented nunm- 
ber of overseas merchants visit- 
ing the United States this 
summer are not here just be- 
cause the dollar is cheap for 
them as tourists. . . . They are 
here to buy goods. . . “I geta 
great kick out of reading the 
American Exporter,” Rogerio 
D. Azcarraga of Automotriz de 
Mexico, exican distributors 
for RCA Victor and Chevrolet, 
told us the other day. .. . We 
quote him verbatim. . . . For 
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there’s many a true word said 
in slang. . . . And like every 
other merchant from Mexico we 
have talked to recently, Mr. Az- 
carraga was full of optimism re- 
garding business in Mexico... . 
His brother and partner, Don 
Emilio, by the way, who owns 
station XEW, is just complet- 
ing a new movie theatre... . 
3300 seats. . . . Air conditioned, 
of course. 
* * * 


All the overseas merchants we 
have talked to this past sum- 
mer—and we have seldom seen 
so many here in the same space 
of time—agree on two things: 
Business is getting better and 
the American Exporter is a 
swell paper. 

o.6 6 


“You have one of the greatest 
papers in the world,” M. Abram- 
ovich, RCA distributor in Pales- 
tine, told us. . . . Incidentally, 
Palestine is booming. . .. “Yours 
is the best known paper in 
South Africa,” is the way Claude 
Gordon of Automobile Electri- 
al Supply, Willard Battery dis- 
tributor, expressed it... . An- 
other said it with advertising. 
.. For he brought us word that 
on taking on a certain new line, 
part of the agreement was that 

e manufacturer would adver- 
ise in the American Exporter. 

.. “Don’t thank me,” he said, 
we need that advertising in our 
market.” 

* * * 


Oh yes, there’s one other 
ing all our foreign visitors are 
greed on... . That the present 
iberal movement and restric- 
ions on rugged individualism is 


a world wide phenomenon... . 
Indeed a lot of it is old stuff in 
Australia and Mexico, for ex- 
ample. ... So in case you have 
the jitters over some aspects of 
the new deal it may soothe you 
to know that merchants who 
have lived through even more 
radical and violent changes are 
still making money. . . . That 
we're all in this together. .. . 
Mexico has perhaps the most 
radical labor laws in the world. 

. . Yet Mexican industry is 

booming. 
* * # 

One of our newest advertisers 
has so many items, and they 
change so rapidly, that no cata- 
logue is issued. ... The bulk of 
this business domestically is 
done by taking orders on the 
floor... . So emphasis was laid 
on the importance of their meet- 
ing the right people. ... From 
the time they signed their ad- 
vertising order with us to the 
time they received their first or- 
der there was a gap of just 26 
hours. ...A visiting buyer from 
New Zealand. 

* * * 

Exports of manufactured 
goods in seven months are up 
52%. ... And as like causes lead 
to like results, our current issue 
shows an increase in advertising 
volume of 61% over last year. 


Write us for the latest facts 
and figures on exports in your 
particular line. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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of the public in a collective sense.” 

Frank A. Blair, president of the 
association, participated in answer- 
ing the question as to what con- 
stitutes truth. He holds that if an 
advertiser can substantiate claims, 
he is right; if not, he is wrong. 


— 
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Emphasis was placed on the de- 
termination of the committee to 
see its job through. It was inferred 
that, where co-operation may not 
be forthcoming, the committee 
would consider utilizing every 
agency whose help it might enlist 


+ + 


A Busy Summer at the Agency 


Puuivie Kern, Inc. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Look here, Mr. Editor, fun is 
fun, but you must call a halt to 
things sooner or later. Here we 
have been in the doldrums of the 
usually expected summer slump, 
snapping at tips the way our pet 
bulldog snaps at a morsel of roast 
beef (that is, when we have roast 
beef at our house). 

Yes, sir; and we've worn out 
more shoe leather and used more 
trolley tokens and more gas than 
our swindle sheet would stand for. 
Instead of making the usual five 
calls a day, we jumped our sched- 
ule up to nine, and we have made 
a lot of money for free-lance art- 
ists and typographers, getting 
plenty of “spec” stuff ready as an 
open sesame to some pleased ad- 
vertiser, who was already besieged 
by a dozen other agencies. 

We have done more than that. 
We have gone to work and de- 
veloped plenty of new ideas for the 
old dodoes who never believed in 
buying space. Believe you me, 
Mr. Editor, we’ve attacked this 
problem of getting business from 


— 


Detroit Graphite Appoints 

A. C. Reid has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Detroit 
Graphite Company, Detroit. He pre- 
viously was sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Cheeseman-Elliot Company, 
ew York. 

o . * 


L. L. Bredin Succeeds Father 


Lewis L. Bredin has been elected 
ee eg of the Chamberlin Metal 

eather Strip Company, Inc., Detroit. 
He succeeds his father who died re- 
cently. 


all angles. Sure, we know the 
law of averages holds good, but 
this law is probably put on a code 
by General Johnson. 

But all of this is a preamble. 
First I tell you that we've done 
all this and then I pick up the 
August 30 edition of Printers’ 
InK and discover on page 89 that 
some manufacturer is looking for 
an agency. 

Of course, this manufacturer 
wants his agency to be a combi- 
nation of Bruce Barton, Ivy Lee, 
George Creel and Abraham Lin- 
coln and, in addition, he intimates 
that “if you show me how to make 
money, I might spend some of it 
with you.” But even at that, this 
manufacturer is one of the few 
fellows I’ve ever known to go 
looking for an agency. 

All of which gives us a good 
idea—the thing to do is to organ- 
ize an Association of Advertisers 
Who Want to Advertise for Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

It would save a lot of shoe 
leather, but then again it would 
probably call for plenty of idea 
work; yet I think that most agen- 
cies would rather use their brains 
than their feet. 

Pump K tern. 


+ + 


Back on “Review of Reviews” 


Walter F. Shea has returned to the 
advertising department of the Review 
of Reviews. He was connected with the 
magazine for fourteen years and for the 
last two years represented the Quality 
Group. He will cover New England and 
New York State territory. 

eee 


Has Dairy Account 

The Ohio Valley Dairy Council has 
appointed The Procter & Collier Com 
pany, Cincinnati, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Outdoor, car card, news 
paper and radio advertising will be 
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Contest Increases Sales by 
40 Per Cent 


Truscon Steel Stages Midsummer Campaign 


THE RE is an evident incongruity 
in the thought of a three-month 
sales contest by a fabricator of 
steel products during the summer 
of 1934. Such a contest, however, 
was brought to a successful con- 
clusion on August 31 by the Trus- 
con Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. So successful was it that the 
company is starting another one 
this month. 

The idea for this particular mid- 
summer contest was brought to 
Truscon by R Dodds, advertis- 
ing manager, who until May 1 had 
acted in a similar capacity for a 
number of years for the Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Company, Minne- 
apolis, holding company for con- 
cerns such as The Insulite Com- 
pany, The International Lumber 
Company, National Pole and Treat- 
ing Company and a number of 
others. All of these concerns are, 
of course, allied closely with the 
lumber industry, as it is their 
source of supply for paper, poles, 
lumber and insulation. 

It is somewhat of a far cry from 
lumber to steel, but nevertheless 
Mr. Dodds found his inspiration 
for the contest in his lumber ex- 
perience. Salesmen became “lum- 
ber-jacks” and the contest placed 
don metaphorically, in the midst 
of the deep, dark woods of de- 
pression. It was their task for three 
months to wield their “axes” and 
work themselves “out of the 
woods.” 

The initial announcement was 
mailed from Youngstown so that it 
would reach every man in the 
organization on May 31. Inci- 
dentally, there were thirty-four of- 
fices and some 200 salesmen who 
participated in the contest. 

In the first announcement the 
company explained why it was 
making woodsmen out of its sales- 
men and then dangled the attrac- 
tiveness of $1,000 in cash prizes 


before their eyes. It had been more 
than a year since a sales contest 
had been offered to the organiza- 
tion and that fact, coupled with 
the novelty of the contest idea, 
was responsible for getting the im- 
mediate interest and co-operation 
of the men. 

Special letterheads were prepared 
for the bulletins that were issued 
during each of the three months. 
A drawing at the top of the June 
letterhead showed the woods to be 
deep, dark and fearsome and this 
idea was also carried out in the 
original twelve-page announcement. 
In fact, the spirit of the woods and 
of a woodsman’s life permeated the 
whole campaign. 

In the first bulletin wide borders 
in bold black and white simulated 
the trunk of a tree; the introduc- 
tion was translated into the con- 
versational language of a couple 
of Swedish huskies; all of the 
drawings and pictures throughout 
the bulletins were in character. 


Terms and Conditions 
Specifically Stated 


As to the contest itself, all the 
terms and conditions were spe- 
cifically entered in the first bulletin 
so that there could be no possibility 
of a misunderstanding later on. 
Monthly awards for June, July and 
August of $100, $50, $30 and $20 
were to be made to the four high 
men of the entire organization and 
an additional award of $50 to the 
district manager whose district 
made the best showing each month. 

When the contest finally came to 
an end, there was to be a $250 
melon for distribution among the 
men in the district which had 
maintained the highest average 
volume of allowed points per man. 

A Giant Redwood was the big- 
gest tree a salesman could find in 
the woods to cut down. If he suc- 
ceeded in felling it, he added 25,000 
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te death !” 


, what he means is that 
it has a low 


FO, 


® A meeting of minds can help your business 
or hinder it—depending on your company’s 
1.Q. For 1.Q. (dea Quotient) is equal to the 
number of ideas produced divided by the 
number of men at work. A high I.Q. means 
fertile, productive conferring. A low I.Q. 
leads to dull and stagnant argument. 


Printers’ Ink has gained its place in Ameri- 
can business life because of what it con- 
tributes toward idea-production. The con- 
tents of this issue will give weight to our 
contention—which is simply that e e e 
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or more points to his score. The 
scoring points, of course, were de- 
termined by the amount of the ac- 
cepted orders according to a pre- 
determined valuation. 

The judges for the contest were 
chosen from officials at the home 
office and each of them was given 
a woodsman’s title. President 
Julius Kahn, for example, was 
Woods Boss; vice-president W. C. 
Conger was Camp Superintendent, 
and so on. As the contest advanced, 
each of these officials rotated in 
addressing the men through the 
regular bulletins that went out to 
them. 

In addition to the bulletins, in 
order that standings might be made 
known to the men, a little news 
sheet, “Chips,” was issued for that 
purpose. 

The July letterhead showed that 
some progress had been made in 
hewing down the trees in the 


forest. Also, during July a system 
was initiated reporting the daily 
“woods cut,” a special letterhead 
being used for that purpose. Ri- 


valry was fostered among the men 
and among the districts as it was 
noticed how wide a swath among 
the trees was being made by a 
neighboring camp. Good-natured 
fun was poked at choppers who 
were not doing very well with their 
axes. Each day the man who had 
made the smallest sale was given 
the doubtful credit of having cut 
down a “field daisy” instead of a 
tree. Naturally, the men concen- 
trated on getting larger sales in 
order to avoid this distinction. 


+ 


Direct McGregor Sales 


Clarence H. Rickey, for the last ten 
years vice-president of the R. H. 
Burhke Company, Chicago, in charge of 
sales and advertising, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Crawford, Mc- 
Gregor & Canby Company, Dayton, 
golf clubs. George Mattern, Sr., for- 
mer McGregor sales manager, continues 
as vice-president, assisting in product 
development and a general advisory ca- 
pacity. re SP 


Appleton Paper Names LaRose 

Royall LaRose has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Appleton, 
Wis., Post-Crescent, to succeed Ralph 
Gee, who died recently. Mr. LaRose has 
been with the paper since 1925. 
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The August letterhead depicted 
just a fringe of forest remaining. 
The sun was coming down brightly 
and far in the distance the stump- 
age extended to the horizon, indic- 
ative of the good work of the 
salesmen’s axes. This picture was 
no artist’s dream, for these are the 
facts concerning sales during the 
three months of the midsummer 
season: June established the high 
mark for the year up to that time: 
July was in excess of June and 
August sales were greater than 
those of the preceding two months, 
Compared with 1933, June business 
was 30 per cent greater than the 
corresponding month; July, 35 per 
cent greater and August 40 per 
cent in advance. 

“Tf our business is any criterion,” 
says Mr. Dodds, “we can safely 
say that the corner has been turned, 
for the figures prove it. Today 
the morale of our sales organiza- 
tion is eminently higher than it was 
on June 1. As the contest wore on, 
enthusiasm grew until it reached a 
point where the men were fighting 
to get every bit of the business in- 
cluded in the contest, even though 
they knew they would not be prize 
winners. As witness of this, on the 
last day of August, I received a 
telegram from one of our men in 
central Ohio, advising that he was 
mailing three contracts for inclu- 
sion in the contest. He knew and I 
knew that he could not win a prize 
in August, yet he wanted this busi- 
ness to be included in the total for 
his district, because of the $250 
melon to be awarded the next day.” 


— 


Death of Harry S. Daniels 


Harry S. Daniels, one of the first 
publicity and advertising managers in 
the automobile business, died in Detroit 
recently. He was sixty-two years old. 
After a number of years as press agent 
in the theatrical business he succes 
sively became publicity and advertising 
manager of the Kissel Motor Car Com- 
pany, the Dort Motor Company and the 
Buick Motor Company. 


Appoints Albert M. Ross, Inc. 
The Jos. Garneau Company, Inc., New 
York, importer, has appointed Albert M. 
Ross, Inc., New York, to handle the 
advertising of its Clicquot Yellow Label 
Champagne and other wines. 
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Shirt-Sleeve Selling 


A Few Instances from Real Life Showing Profitableness of Fast 
Action and Fewer Words 


By B. J. Duncan 


A DUMB salesman—that is, lit- 
erally dumb—probably would 
not produce much business. But, 
if he went through a series of ac- 
tions planned to do a selling job, 
such as a silent but convincing 
demonstration, he might produce 
surprising results—for a dumb 
salesman. 

The point is that many salesmen 
do altogether too much talking. 
Sometimes they talk themselves in- 
to an order and then, by keeping 
on, talk themselves out again. 

The somewhat crude salesman 
who creates business is a better 
salesman, especially in these times, 
than the accomplished talker who 
creates nothing much but conver- 
sation of a high order. We must 
hold out against brow-beating tac- 
tics, but if the product is right and 
the objective is sales, why split 
hairs over the salesman’s methods? 

Thomas J. Watson, president of 
International Business Machines 
and one-time sales manager of the 
National Cash Register Co., has 
said something that needed to be 
said in defense of so-called “high- 
pressure” selling. Speaking before 
the Sales Executives’ Club of New 
York, Mr. Watson unburdened 
himself thus: 

“During the ‘dance of the mil- 
lions’ a few years back, a type of 
kid-glove sales method came into 
use. It was not difficult in those 
days to sell, and many salesmen 
followed the line of least resis- 
tance, becoming order-takers rather 
than salesmen. 

“A ‘high-pressure’ sales force is 
merely a group of hard-working 
salesmen who use every honest 
means possible to convince pros- 
pects of the merit of the goods be- 
ing sold. They have the will to 
keep after a customer wherever a 
possibility for an order exists.” 
These are times for parking the 
kid gloves in the high-boy and re- 


turning to shirt-sleeve selling. The 
difference is that between filling 
needs—thank you—and fighting to 
create wants. The expression “high- 
pressure selling” suggests action 
rather than words, for there is no 
pressure gauge on a talking ma- 
chine. 

Action selling as it is done—or 
was done—by National Cash Reg- 
ister salesmen is psychologically ef- 
fective. The president of a com- 
pany that once operated a number 
of stores in San Francisco recently 
told me an incident of such selling. 

The cash register salesman en- 
tered his office and said: 

“Mr. Blank, I am going to put 
one of our model XYZ machines 
in your Market Street store and 
let you try it out for one month. 
If at the end of the month you de- 
cide that it does not do a better 
job than any other machine you 
have ever used, I will take it out 
and it will not cost you a penny.” 


Truck Was Waiting 
Outside 


At first Mr. Blank was a bit 
peeved by the salesman’s forward- 
ness. But on reflection he consid- 
ered that it would not cost the 
company anything to make the trial 
and he said, “All right—go ahead.” 
As he found out later, the truck 
was in front of the store, ready to 
unload the cash register, at the 
very time the salesman was in his 
office. A swift phone call and the 
machine was installed. 

“If that salesman,” Mr. Blank 
told me, “had come into this office 
and said, ‘May I put one of these 
machines in your store on trial?’ I 
would immediately have thought of 
a dozen reasons for refusing per- 
mission. But when he said ‘I am 
going to put . ., he took the 
initiative away from me and put 
me at a temporary disadvantage. 
Since his proposition was not en- 
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tirely disagreeable to me, I was 
unable to oppose it as effectively as 
I might have if he had asked a 
question instead of stating a de- 
termined course of action.” 

As William Best, vice-president 
of the General Cigar Company, 
Inc., puts it in an article in Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY: 

“We continually tell salesmen that 
a question is one side of a short 
argument which the customer can 
finish quickly by saying, ‘No.’ It 
is better to size up a dealer’s needs, 
make out the order and present it, 
than to ask him ‘Will you buy—? 
Can you use—? Do you want—?’ 
or any other question. We strive 
always for more action and fewer 
words in selling. Action is clearly 
positive, even if it meets with a 
rebuff. It is easier to say ‘No’ 
than it is to stop a salesman who 
is doing something you are unde- 
cided about.” 

When a General Cigar salesman 
goes into a store he is expected to 
do something, as well as say some- 
thing, before he leaves that store 
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—put up a counter display, change 
the position of a box in the counter, 
or put up new window posters— 
taking the initiative without first 
asking the dealer if he may. Of 
course, he does it in the right way, 

In constructive sales action there 
is an assumption of command of a 
situation. The salesman who takes 
the initiative through action wins 
an added measure of respect from 
the buyer and puts a powerful 
lever under that old wall of sales 
resistance. And the best thing about 
it is that action speeds things up. 
The salesman who puts more ac- 
tion and less talk into his sales 
story can make more calls per day, 
to his own and his employer's 
greater profit. 

An important part of the sales 
action which many salesmen have 
been inclined to neglect during re- 
cent years of tough selling condi- 
tions is the display of samples, the 
use of portable demonstrators and 
picturized presentations planned to 
get the story over in a convincing 
and effective manner. 














DIVIDEND 
A Short Short Story 


In the six months from January to June, 1934, Esquire 
rewarded its advertisers with a 3744 per cent bonus of 


A. B. C. circulation over its original guarantee of 100,000. 
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The vice-president in charge of 
the sales organization of a large 
life insurance company recently 
told me that the great majority of 
the salesmen who come to his office 
nowadays leave their samples be- 
hind. This man has left standing 
orders with the reception room at- 
tendants that every salesman who 
calls shall have a chance to get in 
and tell his story, no matter what 
he is selling. If the vice-president 
is busy, an appointment is made 
for the salesman to call later. 

“I like to study the methods of 
salesmen of all kinds,” this execu- 
tive said. “Ninety per cent of the 
men reveal an inherent weakness 
the moment they enter this room. 
They have no pep, no energy; 
they wander in; they drag their 
feet; they are uncertain in their 
walk. The man who is really sold 
on the product or service he is 
selling invariably shows it by his 
actions, by his walk when he en- 
ters and strides confidently to my 
desk. 

“One of the best salesmen who 
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has been here recently was selling 
a tow-rope for automobiles. He 
came in with the rope in his hand, 
and his every action showed that 
that rope was the light of his life. 
He handed it to me without any 
preliminaries and immediately in- 
terested me in the way it was 
made. He believed it was the best 
tow-rope in the world. I bought 
one for $3, threw it in my car and 
two weeks later had occasion to 
use it down in Georgia, trying to 
pull a fellow motorist out of a 
ditch. At the first strain the rope 
broke. I tied it together with a 
double knot. Again it broke. It 
wasn’t worth 10 cents. But that 
salesman believed in it and he sold 
it to me because his every action 
demonstrated his belief. The man- 
ufacturer was guilty of putting out 
an inferior article, but the sales- 
man was a hundred per cent pro- 
ducer. 

“If that salesman had slouched 
into my office without his sample, 
with doubt showing in his face and 
dogging at his steps, he might have 
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You cannot reasonably expect 
to reach all you should of the 
Montreal Market District 
without using the NEW 





fa Patrie 


DYNAMIC FRENCH NEWSPAPER AY 





La Patrie reaches an important section of the two million 
people in the Montreal Market District. The French are 
72.8% of the population. 


If you do not talk to La Patrie’s readers you cannot ex- 
pect to sell them—for all but a small percentage read La 
Patrie only, as is shown in a recent careful check of dis- 
tributory channels. 


La Patrie Gives to Advertisers a Circulation of 


30,000 French Households on Week Days 
66,000 French Households on Saturdays [ 2 “ses: 


Advertisers who study the Montreal FRENCH market 
and consider the display opportunity and pulling power 
of the La Patrie 80-inch page-size, realize the need for 
reaching the readers of La Patrie—families whose standard 
of living is good—whose wants are considerable and whose 
means are adequate. 


Let us figure with you or your agency how La Patrie 
can best serve you. Write Advertising Manager, La 
Patrie Building, Montreal. Ontario office, 407 Can- 
ada Permanent Building, Toronto, Harold E. Steph- 
enson, Representative. United States Representatives 
—Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 19 W. 44th St., New 
York City. 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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talked his head off with the best 
prepared sales talk in the ‘world, 
but he never could have sold me 
a tow-rope. In selling, I’m all for 
the old saw that ‘actions speak 
louder than words.’ ” 

It is not necessary that the ac- 
tion be dramatic. A striving to that 
end may result in overdoing it. As 
in the case of the cash register 
salesman the action may be entirely 
in what the salesman says. The 
impression of action may be given 
by jumping into the middle of the 
sales story from the word “go.” 
Let the salesman cut out routine 
introductory remarks, conceived to 
give the product background, and 
get down from his up-in-the-air 
approach to real brass tack selling 
points. 

What this means in practice may 
be illustrated by an experience a 
company executive told me he had 
had with a bond salesman. 

“Most bond salesmen come in 
here and sit down and start to talk 
about the prestige of their house,” 
said this executive. “‘Of course, 
you know,’ they begin, ‘that Black 
& Brown have never been asso- 
ciated with any but the highest 
grade of investments.’ 

“This salesman came in, walked 
right over to my desk and put a 
circular right under my nose. He 
remained standing, and with his 
forefinger holding the circular right 
in front of my eyes, he said, ‘Look 
at this bond here: There is such a 
good chance to buy a bond that 
will make you money that you can’t 
refuse to look at it!’ 

“He briefly told me the story on 
that one bond. I felt a little un- 


+ 


Heads Lucas Paint Sales 


Frank F. Whittam has been promoted 
to the position of general sales manager 
in charge of all sales and atvertiongs of 
John Lucas & Company, Inc., Phila 
delphia, paint manufacturer. He has 
been Philadelphia branch manager for 
the last six years. 

e . + 


Stein to Eclipse-Needles 

Walter M. Stein has been appointed 
general sales manager of The lipse- 
Needles Company, Philadelphia. He has 
been in the men’s wear field for many 
years and will assume his new duties 
on October 1. 
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comfortable, but I admired his 
nerve and was unavoidably influ- 
enced by his confident and deter- 
mined action. I told him that I 
would check up on the statements 
he had made and if they were true, 
I would buy. I did and I bought— 
and incidentally I did make a 
profit.” 

Almost any day on the streets of 
any large city the pedestrian may 
be treated to an exhibition of sell- 
ing which has plenty of action and 
few words. With a car parked at 
the curb and the hood removed to 
expose the motor and ignition lines, 
a salesman is selling a little gadget 
which, it is claimed, will intensify 
the spark produced by any spark 
plug. The salesman puts the gadget 
in and takes it out, and the by- 
standers can hear what seems to be 
the result of this operation in the 
purr of the motor. 

I was told by the sales promo- 
tion manager of a big electrical 
distributing company that one of 
that company’s electrical engineers 
put down his dollar and bought. 
When he returned to the office he 
said he didn’t know “why the heck” 
he had bought that gadget. The 
answer was that he had been fasci- 
nated by the action the salesman 
had been trained to put into his 
selling. 

There is altogether too much 
talking in personal selling. A great 
deal of it is a waste of time. Now 
that that period which Mr. Watson 
has dubbed the “dance of the mil- 
lions” has passed, wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to drum it into the sales 
force that “actions speak louder 
than words”? 


— 


Tuttle with Cockfield, Brown 


W. P. Tuttle has joined the executive 
staff of Cockfield, Brown & Company, 
Montreal agency. He has recently con- 
ducted his own business at that city as 
marketing and advertising counselor. He 
was, for ten years, president of the 
Ronalds Advertising Agency. 

$<«¢ se 


Appoints Wertheimer 


Danube Products, Inc., importer of 
Royal Tokay wines grown by the Hun- 
garian Wine Growers Association, has 
appointed the L. D. Wertheimer Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising. 





Leaky Roofs 


JoHNSON MarKET RESEARCH 
SERVICE 
Fort SmitH, ARK. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We thought we had a good com- 
position roof—one which would 
last for several more years. Had 
we had normal weather here it 
probably would. But the long 
siege of excessively high tempera- 
tures and no rain—well, the up- 
stairs has buckets and tubs around 
everywhere waiting until the roofer 
can get to us to either fix this one 
or put on a new one. 

The largest dealer in roofing ma- 
terials in this city told me this 
morning that he was selling more 
roofing and making contracts for 
other sales in the near future than 
he had in all the twenty-five years 
he had been in business. 

The drought played havoc with 
paint also. 

I know you are not interested in 
the condition of my home and its 
roof, but since we are just one of 
millions of home owners in the 
drought region there should be a 
tremendous market for roofing 


+ 
Start “PM” 


PM is the name of a new monthly 
magazine for advertising production 
managers, art directors and their asso- 
ciates, published by the PM Publishing 
Company, 325 West 37th Street, New 
York. Percy Seitlin, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Fairchild Publica- 
tions, is editor; Martin J. Weber is art 


director. 
J . * 


Opens Seattle Office 


Miss Mary Pentland, head of the 
Portland, Oreg., advertising agency of 
that name, has established an office in 
the Seattle Trust Company os, 
Seattle. George McMurphy, recentl 
the staff of radio station KGW, +. 
land, will be in charge of the new 


office. 
. . * 


Appoints Chirurg 
The Universal 
Boston and Providence, textile winding 
machinery, has placed its entire adver- 
tising account with the James Thomas 


Winding Company, 


irurg Company, Boston. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used 


materials and paints in all of the 
district. If the manufacturers of 
these commodities would just put 
on newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns they would sell their stuf 
and many men would be taken off 
the dole and made self-supporting 
again. Where and how we will 
get the $100 for the roof, I do not 
now see, but get it we'll have to, 
and so will all the others. 

Get an expert to tell you what 
heat and dryness can do to paint 
and composition roofing and then 
run a story urging the manufac- 
turers of these commodities to go 
after the huge market waiting for 
them. 

I did without a summer vacation 
trip in order to paint our home 
this spring. Thank Heaven I did, 
as the rain does not beat in through 
the weatherboard in this house as 
it has in some that need re-nailing 
and painting. 

The wonderful rains have started 
the Bermuda pastures to growing 
fine so there will not be any more 
starving cattle in this section at 
least. 

D. B. JoHNson. 


+ 


New Houston Agency 


Clarence W. Payne and Stanley H. 
Christianson are principals in Advertis- 
ing Agency Associates, which has been 
organized with offices at 731 Chronicle 
Building, Houston, Tex. They have 
bot m engaged in advertising agency 
work in Houston for the last seven 
years, Edward B. Singer is associated 
with the new agency as contact man. 

. 7 . 


Death of C. A. Grier 


Charles A. Grier, one of the oldest 
publishers in Pennsylvania, died recently 
at the age of eighty-four. He was one 
of the publishers of the Altoona, Pa., 
Times, which later merged with the 
Altoona Tribune. After the merger, Mr. 
Grier joined the staff of the Altoona 


trror. 
eee 


Tattersfield Joins Zabel 


J. T.. Tattersfield, popeasty with the 
media departments ‘of rd Thomas 
and Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the "Edward W. 
Zabel Company, Chicago, advertising 
and merchandising counsel. 
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“Here’s the pattern. Electrotypes must be in the hands of the papers on 
this list in time for publication one week from today. Can you do it?” 
Rapid assured the harried agency production manager that the plates 
would be delivered on time. And they were, even though the list con- 
tained over 5300 newspapers — some on the west coast. 


This is only one instance out of many. In cases where the success or 
failure of a costly advertising campaign hung on the one word ‘“‘time,” 
Rapid has performed miracles of speed in making and delivering elec- 
trotypes. The size of the Rapid organization and plant is no accident. 
It is a natural result of a nation-wide recognition, on the part of agencies 
and other concerns, that Rapid means complete freedom from any worry 
or question as to quality or promptness; that no matter whether the 
order calls for 5 plates or 5000, Rapid can handle it better and faster 


than anyone else in this field. 


The 
RAPID Chtote (a 


The Largest Plate Makersinthe World CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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American Radiator Starts 
Housing Campaign 


Promotion Effort Ties in with Work of FHA 


TY O weeks after the Heating & 
Plumbing Finance Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the American Radi- 
ator Company, received its authori- 
zation from the Federal Housing 
Administration to loan money for 
home modernization, the 


49,000 heating and plumbing con- 
tractors of a large broadside 
which, on its mailing surface, car- 
ried the message “Your Govern- 
ment is behind it... .” 

The broadside is designed so as 





company had in operation 7 
a complete sales promotion 
and advertising campaign 
to stimulate business for it- 
self and heating contrac- 


tors. 
The first step was dis- M 0) N EY 10 LEN D 


for modernizing your home with 
American Raviator HEATING 


tribution to field salesmen 
of a manual explaining 


American Rapiator Company 
™ oomnn = UNCLE SAM 





how installations and re- 
pairs could be financed. 
The plan, salesmen were 
told, offers contractors an 
opportunity to begin to so- 
licit business immediately, 
and offers wholesalers and 
the sales organization the 
advantages of being able to 
approach their trade with 
a plan of action which 
should stimulate business at 
once. The manual describes 
every phase of the financ- 
ing plan in detail. 

On the heels of the an- 
nouncement to company 
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salesmen, copies of the 
manual went out to a pre- 














ferred list of dealers. This 
brought an immediate re- 
sponse in business with the 
result that the company ex- 
pects to handle 3,000 applications 
for modern radiator heating dur- 
ing September. Dealers were in- 
formed that the plan was free from 
any of the contingent liabilities pre- 
viously associated with 
financing, that no financial state- 
ments are required from them, that 
all that is needed to get business is 
the dealer’s reputation for good 
work, 

From this point the campaign 
was broadened with mailings to 


credit - 


Newspapers in twenty cities tell about the 


plan and invite inquiries 


to tell the story of its contents in 
a flash. When opened it consists 
of four pages, each of a different 
depth, so arranged that the bottom 
of each page constitutes an index. 
“Here’s how you get their orders,” 
“Here’s how we help you” and 
“Here’s our proposition” summar- 
ize the story. 

The center spread is given over 
to a description of the key piece 
of the campaign, “How to Plan 
Your Modernization Budget,” a 
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booklet which is featured in the 
company’s newspaper advertising. 
It also lists other promotional ma- 
terial available to dealers in pack- 
ages consisting of ten budget books, 
a flag to be used in designating a 
dealer as “heating modernization 
headquarters”; posters and ban- 
ners; copies of a tabloid bulletin; 
broadsides for mailing to picked 
prospects and other material. 

Dealers are urged to order this 
package at once. It costs $5 to 
produce, they are informed, but 
they need send no money with their 
order. If, after inspection of its 
contents, they are convinced that it 
is valuable to them they are asked 
to make a remittance of $1. 

The budget book was written up 
in the company’s sales promotion 
department under the direction of 
Marshall Adams, sales promotion 
director. 

“Our purpose has been,” he ex- 
plains, “to produce a book which 
would be of genuine value to a 
property owner who wishes to 
check and make an intelligent list 
of the things he would like to 
modernize. We also aim to give 
radiator heating equipment a 
proper place in his planning. We 
emphasize comfort and health ad- 
vantages as well as cost so as to 
help the home owner in balanced 
thinking. Not until the last pages 
do we toot our own horn.” 


— 
Death of Don Lee 


Don Lee, organizer and head of the 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, died 
recently at Los Angeles, aged fifty-four, 
from a heart attack. A pioneer automo- 
bile dealer in the West, he had, in 
addition, become a leading figure in 
broadcasting. His properties included 
KHJ, Los Angeles and KFRC, San 
Francisco. Mr. Lee, who ranked among 
the foremost distributors of higher class 
cars in the country, was an ardent 
yachtsman and took an active part in 
many regattas. 

eee 


Plan Oil Heat Program 


A co-operative advertising program to 
promote oil heat for homes in the Chi- 
cago area has been planned o the 
Chicago Oil Burner Association and the 
Burning Oil Distributors Association of 
Chicago. The first advertisement will 
run September 15 in news peers. Roche, 
Williams & Cunnyngham, , has been 
appointed to direct the campaign. 
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The book answers fourteen ques- 
tions on modernization financing 
credits. It then takes up the ex- 
terior of the house and lists 147 
things that may need doing. 

Newspaper advertising is appear- 
ing in twenty cities to acquaint the 
public with the company’s financ- 
ing plan and to invite inquiries for 
copies of the budget book. The 
campaign is not yet two weeks old 
but already it is showing evidence 
of pulling from eight to ten times 
the response received on any pre- 
vious campaign. Copies of the 
budget book, where put in the 
hands of prospects, are producing 
3 per cent returns in inquiries di- 
rect to the company. These in- 
quiries are relayed through branch 
offices to contractors. 

In order to stimulate interest the 
company is using a forty-five min- 
ute sound and slide film production. 
Films and records are being sent to 
all branch offices, which will ar- 
range for approximately 300 meet- 
ings with contractors. The program 
covers a digest of the housing act, 
its provisions and business possi- 
bilities, gives a sales demonstration 
and shows how the promotion ma- 
terial should be used to get the 
most effective results in stimulating 
modernization work. 

Cards are distributed at these 
meetings so that dealers can enroll 
in the campaign then and there. 


+ 
Ahrens Appointments 


John H. MacCorison has been ap- 
potmted advertising manager of Hotel 

orld-Review, New York. e has re- 
cently represented the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., publisher of Hotel 
World-Review, in New England. Charles 
G. Endicott has been made Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Hotel Management, 
another Ahrens publication. Leslie Car- 
roll, until recently an advertising 
representative on the Ahrens Chicago 
ofhce, has resigned to enter the liquor 


business. 
+ a . 


Trade Executives to Meet 


A three-phase examination of NRA 
from the standpoint of industry, of 
distribution and of agriculture wil! oc- 
cupy one of the sessions of the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives con- 
vention to be held in Washington, D. C., 
on September 20, 21 and 22. Current 
labor at and their relationship to 
NRA will also be analyzed by various 
speakers on the program. 
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It’s All Alike, Costs Same 


Chlorine, in Other Words; 


but It Can Be Advertised 


Successfully, and Is 


HE Electro Bleaching Gas 

Company makes liquid chlorine. 
So do ten or twelve other com- 
panies. Liquid chlorine is a staple 
chemical. It is made to specifica- 
tions, so that there is little, if any, 
difference in the quality of the 
output of the various producers. 

Moreover, practically every big 
buyer of liquid chlorine knows all 
sources of supply. He knows, too, 
that each producer is a large and 
reliable organization and that all 
claim to give adequate service. 

Add to this picture the mere fact 
that there is no price differential 
for chlorine, and you begin to vis- 
ualize the outlines of a neat adver- 
tising problem. Despite the fact 
that any one of the foregoing con- 
ditions might offer an excuse for 
not advertising, the Electro Bleach- 
ing Gas Company is a staunch sup- 
porter of advertising. 

It reasons that while there is so 
little physical difference between 
its own and its competitor’s prod- 
uct, what difference there is is an 
intangible one—reputation. All of 
its advertising, therefore, is cal- 
culated to shoulder the burden of 
building a reputation. 

The company has several things 
in its favor. In the first place it 
was the first to manufacture liquid 
chlorine in America. Second, it is 
the only company specializing in 
this one product alone. Third, it 
has pioneered in the development 
of new uses. 

It is on these points that the 
main stress is laid in the campaign 
now running in nine technical and 
semi-technical publications. ll 
that the company hopes this adver- 
tising will do is to hammer home 
the thought that it is an experi- 
enced producer of liquid chlorine. 

Though an occasional advertise- 
ment will find its key in service, in- 
itiative or progress, the majority 
construe the “experience” theme by 
virtue of three qualities—Enter- 
prise, Background and Growth, the 
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first letter of the three words rep- 
resenting the company’s initials, 
Small photographs of appropriate 
industrial subjects are used to il- 
lustrate these three qualities, but a 
line drawing of symbolical concep- 
tion, sometimes in reverse plate to 
contrast with large masses of black 
areas, assumes the greater pictorial 
responsibility. The bleed-out idea 
is used to create the impression of 
larger space and rounds out the 
physical appearance of the ads. 


Direct Mail Follows 
Same Theme 


Direct mail is another form of 
advertising that has been utilized. 
Unlike the publication advertising, 
however, this medium is used inter- 
mittently. The mailings have fol- 
lowed pretty much the same tack 
as regular copy, stressing back- 
ground, service and experience. 

The company, of course, is con- 
stantly on the lookout for some- 
thing different to say. Its adver- 
tisements have always been logical 
and reasonable but, lately, in cast- 
ing about for some new peg on 
which to hang its message, a novel 
idea was hit upon. 

Among other classes of prospects 
are waterworks officials, since 
liquid chlorine is used for the 
treatment of sewage. “Just what,” 
the company asked, “should we say 
to these men? Should we talk 
about our experience, the cleanli- 
ness of our containers or our 
service ?” 

Naturally, no answer was forth- 
coming. And then it dawned that 
the best solution was to go to the 
men who buy the product and ask 
their opinion. Accordingly a mail- 
ing list was prepared, which in it- 
self was no small task because of 
the multiplicity of titles under 
which the waterworks official 
works. However, a list of 7,500 
was gathered for towns of 10,000 
population and over. 

To these went a novel mailing, 
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a broadside in red and black that 
carried on its cover the question, 
“Can you answer 7 of these 10 
questions?” The piece first un- 
folds like a book and reveals that 
a gift awaits those who can answer 
this question affirmatively. The 
broadside then opens horizontally. 

Across the upper half is arrayed 
a series of ten photographs in 
which an individual, in balloon- 
dialog style, poses the various 
questions. In the lower center of 
the page the reward is announced 
—two decks of tournament playing 
cards. To the right of this space 
is a conveniently provided answer 
sheet, and to the left an advertise- 
ment under the caption “Important 
facts about liquid chlorine,” in 
which the aspirant for the prize 
will find the answers to several of 
the questions. 

And now we come to the ques- 
tions themselves. They are as fol- 
lows : 


1—Who was the first manufacturer 
of Liquid Chlorine in America? 
2—-About how many pounds of 


Liquid Chlorine do you 
use annually? 
3—How many Liquid 


Chlorine brand names 
are you familiar with? 
4—How much more 
Cl, do EBG cylinders 
contain than U. S. Army 
specifications require? 
5—What do the ini- 
tials EBG mean? 
6—Does any other 
Liquid Chlorine manufac- 
turer in America special- 
ize on this one product? 
7—What factor is 
most important to you in 
the purchase and use of 
Liquid Chlorine? 
8—How many days 
generally elapse between 
the day you order Liquid 
Chlorine and the day it 
arrives? 
9—What color are 


+ 
Building a reputation is 


the function of this busi- 
ness-paper advertising 
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the EBG cylinders always painted? 
Why? (See answer sheet). 


10—If you do not have a sewage 
chlorinating plant in your com- 
munity now, do you plan to install 
one during 1934? If not 1934, ap- 
proximately when? 


It will be seen that the questions 
were subtly designed to accomplish 
three things. First, expose the 
recipient to the EBG story and 
thus familiarize him with it; sec- 
ond, to secure facts for future ad- 
vertising ; third, to uncover valua- 
ble selling information. 

The accomplishment of these 
three objectives miade the mailing 
well worth-while. 

That the Electro Bleaching Gas 
Company has more users today 
than ever before can hardly be 
credited to advertising alone. It is 
perhaps significant, however, to 
note that during the depression it 
maintained its advertising appro- 
priation and while not the largest 
producer of liquid chlorine today, 
feels it is getting its share of the 
total available chlorine business. 
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ted? Advertising for Banks 
. HAT this is a good time for 
— jE bank advertising was the 
stall advice given 400 members of the 
~~ Financial Advertisers Association 
, in the opening address of the an- 
nual convention which is being held 


tions in Buffalo, N. Y., this week. In 
plish support of his recommendation, 
the Alva R. Maxwell, $i 


president, ex- 


and pressed the belief that “we now 
sec- have a nation of mass-conscious 
: ad- bankers and likewise a bank-con- 
ilua- scious mass.” 
He called for a general and 

hese widespread program of much attracts new 
iling needed education in the interest of 

better public understanding and 
Gas greater mass support. customers— 
oday Mr. Maxwell’s address set the 
r be keynote for the convention theme, 
It is “The Public Questions Its Bank informs present 
, to and the Bank Speaks Out in Re- 
on it ply.” The need for a program by 
pro- the association to bring about a customers— 
‘gest better understanding — _— 
day, and the public was discussed by 
the F. N. Shepherd, executive man- and holds 
$s. ager of the American Bankers 


Association. It is his opinion that 
a primary cause of banking trou- old customers. 
bles was the fact that a large part 
of the public had been taught not 
how to use banks, but how to mis- 
use them. 

A complete report on the con- 
vention will appear in PRINTERS’ 
INK next week. 


+ + + 


_—_ 





With National Thermographic 


Ralph T. Foye, for many years head HAWLEY 
of his own advertising agency in Spring- 
field, Mass., and, more recently, a 
marketing and advertising counselor in 
New York, has joined National Ther- ADVERTISING 
mographic Products, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., thermographic compounds, inks 


and machines for raised printing, as 
sales manager. 


Samuel A. Ellsworth has severed a 
connection of forty years with the 
Mechanics National Bank of Worcester INC 
where he had been first vice-president, bad 
to become president of the company. 
Other ofhcers are: Charles T. Mac- 
ett premitons and chairman of the 
erchants Acceptance Corporation and . 
of the M.A.C, Plan, Inc., treasurer; 95 Madison Ave 
and Dr. Arthur T. Houde, who has ‘ 
been president of the Duro-Flex Prod- . 
ucts, Inc., recently absorbed by National New York City 
Thermographic, vice-president. The firm 


is moving to 44 Portland Street, Wor- 
cester, 
































More Apologies to Will 


This Time Pennsylvania Philosopher Thinks He Will Start a 
Facsimile Factory 


ALLENTOWN, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Well, all I know is what I read 
here and there, and what some 
educated fellows tell me. Just 
heard where one of these smart 
guys plans to start a facsimile fac- 
tory to put over a fast one on you 
advertising fellows. He says that 
with all these contests you’ve been 
running in newspapers and over 
the radio, not caring whether you 
get originals or facsimiles, he can 
see where facsimiles ought to sell 
better now than liquor sold before 
repeal. 

He was thinking of going into 
this business last year but thought 
people wouldn’t buy facsimiles just 
for a chance to go to the World’s 
Fair or maybe to get a new auto- 
mobile. But since you ‘ve started 
to advertise grand prizes in figures 
that look like a HOLC bond issue 
you've got folks crazier about con- 
tests than they were about jig-saw 
puzzles. 

Of course, you’ve been getting 
right smart at this contest busi- 
ness. These new labels you’ve been 
putting on the stuff makes him 
suspect that maybe you’d rather 
have the originals than facsimiles, 
because any fellow that can make 
an exact reproduction of those 
labels ought to have some kind of 
a prize. If that doesn’t make him 
sweat nothing else will. 

Then there’s another thing that 
discouraged people from getting in 
on these contests. At first you were 
satisfied if you got only one orig- 
inal or facsimile with a letter or 
slogan, Now you want two or three 
of ’em and you can figure for 
yourself that a smart fellow just 
can’t manufacture facsimiles fast 
enough to match up with all the 
ideas he gets. It’s getting to the 
point where a clever fellow has 
to quit his regular job if he wants 
to stay in this facsimile business. 

Of course, anybody has the privi- 
lege of going to the corner grocery 
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and buying original labels and the 
stuff that’s given with them, but 
if a fellow has ideas popping out 
all the time he’s likely to buy all 
the labels in the county, and what 
he’s going to do with the premiums 
that come with them is the hardest 
puzzle of all. Nobody wants to buy 
the stuff without the labels. May- 
be it could be sold to the factory 
so they could put new labels on it. 
Or maybe the Government could 
run a contest and wrap the stuff 
with blue eagles. But that idea 
isn’t so good either, because there’s 
been plenty blue eagles returned 
already, with no prizes offered. 


Wants a Facsimile Producers 
Association 


This smart fellow tells me that 
a facsimile factory will solve the 
unemployment problem. First, he 
wants the Government to start a 
FPA, which is NRA language for 
Facsimile Producers Administra- 
tion, so that nobody can ruin the 
facsimile business by selling them 
at less than 10 per cent above cost 
according to standard accounting 
practice, and nobody can put in 
new machinery without asking per- 
mission at least two years in ad- 
vance, 

After all the unemployed are at 
work making facsimiles, he’s going 
to sell them to those who aren't 
yet living off the Government. Of 
course, that market is pretty small 
right now, but as people ask them- 
selves how much better they are 
off this year, the market ought to 
expand. 

To help you advertising fellows 
so you won't have to run your 
factories overtime making the stuff 
to go with the labels, he’s going 
to pay you 10 cents a hundred 
royalty on all facsimiles, and the 
retail price is going to be 18 cents 
a hundred, which is low enough 
for farmers to trade their AAA 
checks for facsimiles and get a 
chance at some real money. 

This ought to be a big thing for 
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contest advertisers because all they 
have to do is to count the fac- 
similes as fast as they come in and 
send bills for royalty to the FPA. 
It will save the corner grocers 
from worrying their heads off for 
fear the wholesaler can’t deliver 
the stuff fast enough. 

He thinks it would be a big 
thing for the post office because 
if people could get enough fac- 
similes they would send you ad- 
vertisers a dozen letters where now 
they send only one. What that 
wouldn’t do to Jim Farley’s next 
financial statement nobody knows. 
No doubt he’d try to keep down 
the profits by putting all the letter 
carriers and clerks on full time 
at regular pay, give everybody two- 
cent postage, and maybe franking 
privileges one day a week. 

Of course, he admits that this 
facsimile idea isn’t original with 
him because only yesterday a fel- 
low swapped him a facsimile green- 
back for some originals. 

Ratpw H. Butz. 


| 


New Addresses 


Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 
that city. 

Lucerna Company, advertising agency, 
17 East 45th Street, New York. 

MacWilkins and Cole, Inc., Pacific 
Coast agency, has moved its Portland 
office to the Mead Building. 

Thomas W. Richardson, doing busi- 
ness as Associated Producers, Inc., radio 
programs, now located in the RKO 
Building, Rockefeller Center. 

The etroit office of Hunting & 
Fishing and National Sportsman is now 
located at 2-113 General Motors Build- 
ing. Clayton P. Armitage is in charge. 

Merchandising Advertisers, Chicago, 
will move their headquarters on Septem- 
ber 15 to 504 Sherman Street, that city. 


Towne Joins Trane 


R. L. Towne, formerly with Engineer- 
ing Publications and, more recently with 
the Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has joined the advertising staff 
of The Trane Company, La rosse, 
Wis., heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment. 


Ferns, Anderson Appointed 


The Bergen County Building & Loan 
League, representing seventy building 
and loan associations in Northern New 
Jersey, has appointed Ferns, Anderson, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. Newspapers will be used. 
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cross Over 


TO-DAY’S PROBLEM for American 
business is to find consumers. 
The world itself is none too 
wide a field. If your products, 
your services, are acceptable 
to British people, cross over 
and sell to British and Empire 
markets through Punch. With 
nearly a century of tradition 
to support it, Punch wields a 
selling power unique in British 
journalism. Ask your European 
contacts about Punch; use it 


consistently —to your profit! 


Punch 


“the paper that is England” 


MARION JEAN LYON. ADVT. MANAGER 
PUNCH: IO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, ENG 








Robbie Makes a Speech 


She Sees Blue Eagle Label as Standard of Quality for All 
Canned Goods 


By Frances M. Robinson 


Assistant to National Recovery Administrator 


[Eprror’s Note: What follows is 
an extract from a radio address 
about the NRA Label made on Sep- 
tember 4 by Miss Robinson. She 
seems to be speaking with authority 
and not as one of the scribes. ] 


O this little label becomes more 

than a trade-mark. It is a sym- 
bol of protection for all. 

This is a protection, the meaning 
of which will soon be enlarged. 
And the protection the label ex- 
tends, in the things we wear, will 
soon cover much of the food we 


eat. 

The NRA is about to see the 
successful close of another cam- 
paign. It may not be long until the 
Blue Eagle will stand for the grade 
and standard of quality of food 
in cans. Oh, there have been labels 
before, pretty pictures, but too 
often they have stood for promises 
unkept and unheeded. The label on 
the can was lovely—but it did not 
say anything—the food within was 
quite another thing. 

When the canning code was sent 
to the President we urged him to 
approve it on condition that the 
canners appoint a committee to 
study the subject of grades and 
standards and honest labeling, for 
three months, and then recommend 
a clause for inclusion in the can- 
ning code binding all members of 
the industry to rules of labeling to 
give the consumers a break. 

The canners almost unanimously 
opposed the proposal. When the 
President demanded that the com- 
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FHA Names Schilplin 

Fred Schilplin, publisher of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., Times-Journal and can- 
didate at the last Minnesota primary for 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of the State, has been appointed associate 
director of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for Minnesota. 
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mittee be appointed, they  co- 
operated, but apparently with the 
idea that any change would be 
found impracticable. 

So the NRA opened a campaign 
to point out to the canners and to 
the general public that the house- 
wife was entitled to know what 
she was getting when she bought 
canned foods, and that it wouldn't 
hurt anyone to tell her. 

Administration officials held long 
and frequent conferences, not only 
with canners but also with grocery 
distributors, wholesalers and chain- 
store operators. We collected infor- 
mation from all available sources 
on the subject, and laid the re- 


sults before the canners’ commit- 
tee. 
Finally, just as I left Washing- 


ton the committee reported it had 
“committed itself to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive system 
of descriptive labeling” and would 
devote the next month to “prepa- 
ration of descriptive labeling re- 
quirements for inclusion in the 
canning code.” This, we feel, is 
a great forward step. 

In this and other cases, much 
has been accomplished but there is 
more to be done. When all the 
people of America come to realize 
that NRA is not alone an experi- 
ment brought forth in a great 
emergency, but also that it is a 
great social advance, the practical 
application of the Golden Rule to 
Industry and Trade, and to life 
itself, there can then be no doubt 
of its complete and final success. 


+ 
On Outboard Motors Board 


Hugo Biersach, advertising manager 
of the Outboard Motors Corporation, 
Milwaukee, has been elected a director 
as also has W. C. Clausen, general sales 
manager. Ralph Evinrude recently suc- 
ceeded his father, the late Ole Evinrude, 
as president of the company. 
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100% Cireulation Increase 
10% Rate Increase 


On Jan. 1, 1935, the circulation of The United States News will 
be in excess of 50,000 net paid. 


THE present advertising rate of The United States News was 
based on 25,000 circulation. Advertisers for the last ten 
months therefore have been enjoying an increasing plus 
in circulation until on January 1, 1935, this plus will 
represent a 100% circulation increase over the figure on 
which the rate was originally based. 


ON January 1, 1935, the advertising rate of The United States 
News will be increased approximately 10%. 


AN analysis of both the current rate of The United States News 
and the new rate shows that we are offering today, and 
will continue to offer under the increase the lowest rate 
in the entire publishing field for similar display in a class 
publication. 


ALTHOUGH the circulation increase on January 1, 1935, will have 
reached more than 100%, the increased advertising rate 
will not exceed 10%. 


ADVERTISERS however now using The United States News and 
new advertisers who contract for space for the year 1935 
may still enjoy throughout the entire calendar year 1935, 
the benefit of our present advertising rate. 


THIS means that these same advertisers will obtain, without any 
increase in advertising rate, the advantages of the 100% 
increase in circulation of The United States News attained 
during 1934. The present growth of The United States 
News warrants the assertion that during the year 1935 
there will be a substantial increase in circulation beyond 
50,000, all of which increase will also be enjoyed by adver- 
tisers who make their commitments now. 


Advertising Department 


The Anited States News 


New York Washington Chicago 
Sun Building, 280 Broadway 22d and M Sts. 180 North Michigan Avenue 














In Selecting and Paying an 
Advertising Agency— 


(Continued from page Io) 


a well-rounded organization that is 
equipped to serve those accounts 
which may require well-rounded 
appraisal and advertising execu- 
tion. 

Just because I want a radio pro- 
gram is no reason why my plans 
should not end up in a decision to 
use another medium in its place. I 
want my problem studied and 
recommendations submitted as to 
the best course of action even 
though it might call for a turn- 
about from what at first thought 
appeared to be best. I look to the 
agencies for balanced thinking, free 
from prejudice for or against any 
particular type of medium. 

The greatest weakness which I 
have observed in the operation of 
agencies has been the superficial 
quality of thinking during the days 
of solicitation, a type of thinking 
inspired by the desire to sell an 
account. Too often they try to sell 
you what they think you might 
like or they try to sell you some- 
thing based on prejudices of their 
own, 

The selection of an agency is a 
serious matter for any advertiser. 
Businesses that are important 
enough to involve large appropria- 
tions are of such stable quality 
that their thinking embraces a 
trend—a long-pull thought rather 
than a decision based on temporary 
and short-term thinking. It is all 
too easy to make a flash-in-the-pan 
showing, even though the flash may 
produce results but which may, in 
the long run, be _ unfortunate 
enough to exhaust themselves; 
with the inevitable recession or 
backwash that follows advertising 
based on spurts of brilliance alone. 

The essential honesty of an 
agency should be its greatest 
strength and attractiveness to a 
prospective client. This is particu- 
larly important in view of the un- 
fortunate system which exists 
whereby agency remuneration is 





received. I refer to honesty in the 
broadest sense, meaning an intel- 
lectual form of honesty based on 
judgment of sincere interest as to 
what is best for the client in the 
long run rather than the short- 
term future. 

May heaven speed the day when 
the basis of compensation for an 
agency is so set that it bears no 
direct relationship to expenditure 
on the part of a client for more ad- 
vertising in commissionable media. 
It is important to be sanely advised 
when not to make an expenditure. 
But we are almost asking for the 
unobtainable when we fatuously 
believe that any run-of-the-mill 
agent is so endowed with ethereal 
qualities that, against any selfish 
interest and his pocketbook, he will 
make recommendations solely based 
on the client’s needs without refer- 
ence to any sort of income bearing 
elements on the agent’s part. 

I find no fault with commission 
payments in any form to an agency 
which are honestly earned by vir- 
tue of service rendered. If I criti- 
cize the basis on which it is done, 
it is only aimed in an academic 
way at that element. Many agencies 
which assume all the functions of 
a “wet nurse” to the client should 
be paid commensurately. 


15 Per Cent Is Sometimes 
Inadequate 


In many cases, particularly with 
small accounts, the 15 per cent 
commission is grossly inadequate. 
Often the converse is really true, 
namely, many large accounts pre- 
sent a more simplified problem, 
partly because large organizations 
of advertisers as such do not need 
the extraneous servicing which can 
be adequately and competently car- 
ried on by the advertiser himself 
within his own complete organiza- 
tion, 

After all is said and done, 
agency service is a_ tailor-made, 
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Flash Flash VW 


Announcement to all 


Advertising Executives 


For the first time in 8 years the BACK COVERS 
on the official programs published for the major 
football games throughout the country have sud- 
denly become available! Your early inquiries on 
this, the best position in this publication, are so- 
licited. Press date October 1. Regular 7”x10” plates. 
Regular agency discounts. 











The football-going millions are undoubtedly those who 
have the most money to spend this fall. Coast to Coast 
circulation. All of the large outstanding college stadia 
seating upwards of 50,000—Harvard, Yale, Pitt, Michigan, 
Northwestern, California, Southern California, Nebraska, 
Princeton, etc., etc. High grade type of publications 
carrying from 32 to 96 pages per game (sample copies 
on request), 99144% of which are carried home after the 
game. Space used by over 50 other leading national 
advertisers. Attendance 4,400,000 people. Paid circula- 
tion 1,500,000 copies. 4-color BACK COVERS are seen 
by everyone! Full details upon request. 


Football Publications 


370 Lexington Avenue, N. ¥Y.C. CA 5-3426 
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A 4-A 
agency 
needs a 
Copy and 
Contact 
Man 


Write us a good, long letter. 
giving your experience. And 
enclose a sample or two if 
you can. The members of 
our organization know of 
this advertisement. Address 
“H,” Box 251, Printers’ Ink. 














YOU CAN TAKE 
ANOTHER DAY 


Take another day on 
that rush job! Save it 
by AIR EXPRESS de- 
livery of the finished 
work. Save overtime. 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


Express carried in high- 
speed multi-motor passen- 
ger planes. One express 
receipt covers Nation-wide 
Air, Air- Rail Service. Ship 
prepaid, collect, or C. O. D. 


PHONE 


AIR EXPRESS DIV. OF 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


For free pick-ups, rates and information or any 


UNITED AIR LINES or 
WESTERN anna bra 
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custom-built type of system. The 
requirements will be as varied as 
there are numbers of advertisers 
multiplied by number of accounts 
within the scope of any individual 
organization. In other words, each 
account for each product is a sepa- 
rate job and problem in itself that 
covers the whole gamut of service 
requirements. 

In view of the variety of these 
requirements, it seems logically im- 
possible for any constant formula 
(even a constant percentage) to be 
applied to meet so varying a set of 
circumstances. 

There is, however, something 
which should give pause to all on 
each side of the fence involved in 
the business of advertising exploi- 
tation and the machinery of cre- 
ating advertisements. I refer to the 
nebulous middle ground of quasi 
service requirements. 

There is increasingly growing up 
a middle ground of research and 
investigation work which appar- 
ently does not fall within the given 
field of the agency and which 
agencies cannot take upon their 
shoulders because such work fre- 
quently will cover many different 
products possibly covered by differ- 
ent agencies, The result is a new 
case of advertising expense enter- 
ing the scene; and advertisers are 
exposed to the necessity of sub- 
scribing to an additional cost for a 
new service that cannot be clearly 
charged or assigned to individual 
agencies for their operation and 
expense. Yet this expense must 
come out of the advertising ap- 
propriation. 

+ + + 
Rice Industry Starts Drive 
Under the slogan, “American Rice for 
American People,” the Southern Rice 
Industry is launching a series of cam- 
paigns to boost fall sales and to increase 


the per capita consumption of American 
rice. 

Concentrating on thirty-three trading 
areas in the Midwest, North and East, 
the opening phase centers around a se- 
ries of cooking schools. Newspaper ad- 
vertising distributed over a nine-week 
period in each of the selected marketing 
areas will announce, support and follow 
these schools. 

A_100-page illustrated rice book will 
be distributed by coupons in the news- 
paper advertisements and by postcards 
handed out at the cooking schools. 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., is handling 





the account. 
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117,357 Radio Programs 


UT of a total of 117,357 ad- 

vertising programs submitted 
for examination by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the probabili- 
ties are that only a very small per- 
centage will be found to be in vio- 
lation of the law prohibiting false 
and misleading advertising in inter- 
state commerce, according to a 
statement made by the Commission 
early this week. It also reports 
that all except five of the nation’s 
598 stations had complied with the 
requirement that copies of pro- 
grams be filed. 

During July the Commission re- 
ceived 998 reports from network 
systems and stations and 681 dur- 
ing August. The advertising con- 
tent of 117,357 programs has been 
examined and there are on hand 
and under examination more than 
50,000. Of the 117,357 programs 
examined by the Commission’s 
staff, 97,356 have been filed with- 
out action, it is reported, having 
been passed as free from violation 
of the law. 

“The remaining 19,991 programs 
already examined are being further 
checked,” it is announced, “but it 
is probable that of these only a 
small percentage will be found in 
violation of the law. 

“Where programs are found to 
contain false and misleading state- 
ments in violation of Section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the stations are communi- 
cated with and, generally speaking, 
the broadcasting companies and 
stations are taking the necessary 
steps to eliminate all objectionable 
matter.” 

Judge Eugene L. Sykes, chair- 
man of the new Communications 
Commission, has announced that 
October 1 has been set as the date 
for hearings to begin on the move 
to allot 25 per cent of wave lengths 
to educational and religious or- 
ganizations. 


+ |} .*¢ 
Appoints Representative 


Ned Brydone-Jack has been appointed 
Pacific Coast advertising representative of 
The Syndicate Store Merchandiser, New- 
ark, N. J. His headquarters will be at 714 
West Tenth Street, Los Angeles. 
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The job of a 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Is to wee to DETAILS 
One detail ‘ WATCH is 

Specifying nadie in GOLD.” 
To the mares that means 
GOLD cotor, 

If you wes GENUINE 
GOLD LEAF ae you should) 
BE SURE ‘ specify 
ane sae 
GOLD LEAF” 


> 


And if you want the 


BEST of the an make it 
atinn ones 
GENUINE ome LEAF 

Made by winnie & CO. 
819 FILBERT 7 PHILA., PA. 


Gold Beaters Since 1820. 
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PrinTERS’ INK 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
John Irving Romer, Editor and President 
1908 — 1933 


Printers’ INK Pun.isninc Co., Inc 
185 Mavison Avenue, New York 


Roy Dicxrnson, President 
Dovetas ‘Tay or, Vice - President 
R. W. Lawrence, Secretary 
Davip Marcus, Treasurer 


Chicago Office: 6 North Michigan Avenue 
Gove Compton, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street 

A. D. McKunney, Manager. 

Pacific Coast: M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


Issued Thursdays. ‘Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Canada 
$4 plus duty $2.60a year. Foreign $5a year. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135; half page, $67.59; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 


G. A. Nicnots, Editor 

C. B. Larranee, Managing Editor 
R. W. Parmer, Associate Editor 
Anprew M. Hows, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A. Grimes, News Editor 


H. W. Marks Arthur H., Little 
Eldridge Peterson S. E. Leith 
Joel Lewis 


Chicago: P. H. Erbes, Jr. 
London: McDonough Russel! 
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Good Last winter when 
ee the agitation 
Medicine against the Tug- 
well, later the Copeland, Bill was 
at its height, it was said in some 
quarters that advertising would 
never be able to rise above the 
sneers and suspicions of both 
publicans and sinners unless it 
could succeed in disassociating it- 
self from the so-called patent 
medicine crowd. It was quite the 
thing to point the finger of scorn 
at the proprietary group; and there 
was much figurative drawing aside 
of garments. 

Members of the Proprietary 
Association must therefore have 
felt a great deal of satisfaction— 
perhaps sardonic—at an overflow 
luncheon in the Advertising Club 
of ‘New York last week at which 
the association’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Advertising was officially 
welcomed. 

An imposing array of general 
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advertisers, publishers and other 
dignitaries at the head table—in- 
cluding many more who sat with 
the rest of the boys in the audience 
—heard the erudite Edward H. 
Gardner forcefully and modestly 
set forth the Committee’s unfalter- 
ing determination to make and 
keep proprietary advertising clean. 

If they were thus elated they 
had ample cause. For their asso- 
ciation, representing a considerable 
part of an industry that was once 
looked upon, rightfully or no, as 
advertising’s black sheep, was the 
first to come through with a 
comprehensive, workable plan for 
self-regulation of its part of ad- 
vertising. 

It is good medicine that the pro- 
prietary people are using. Other 
associations will be wise if they, 
too, take some of it. 


Some eloquent 


Olathe Is 


pleading to the ef- 
Overlooked fect that farmers 


not only establish their own co- 
operative selling agencies, but start 
co-operative retail stores is done 
in a recent bulletin of the AAA. 
In lilting, sentimental prose this 
prospective “boon to workers and 
farmers” is discussed, in part, as 
follows: 

“Ninety years ago some weavers 
in the little town of Rochdale, En- 
gland, worked out a sound idea 
of co-operative purchasing. Ever 
since, that idea has been leaping 
the seven seas, bobbing up in the 
most remote and unexpected places, 
knocking down prejudice and self- 
ishness, and building up a greater 
freedom and a better existence.” 

The hope is expressed that “even 
(italics ours) in this country there 
may be erected as vast and as val- 
uable a co-operative movement as 
that serving British consumers.” 

Paul A. Lovewell, of Topeka, 
Kans., who is editor of the Mer- 
chants Journal, and something of 
a crass realist, thinks that a matter 
of timely interest has been over- 
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looked in the composition of this 
idyll. He then proceeds to discuss 
the oldest and most conspicuous 
example of co-operative merchan- 
dising and the Rochdale plan in 
America—the “Big Grange Store” 
of Olathe, Kans. 

There is confirmation here, as 
we see it, that the co-operative 
idea leaped the seven seas, if 
everybody is willing to assume it 
adopted a somewhat circuitous 
route in reaching Olathe. It bobbed 
up in a rather remote and fairly 
unexpected place, if the Olathe 
chamber of commerce will pardon 
an assertion that is made merely 
for the purposes of argument. It 
knocked down, probably, prodi- 
gious amounts of prejudice and 
selfishness. 

Therefore, as anyone can see, 
the co-operative case for America 
is practically proved. Shame on 
you, Mr. Lovewell, for consider- 
ing it pertinent to mention that 
the “Big Grange Store,” after 
struggling along in receivership 
for several years, went broke a 
few months ago and is being dis- 
continued, 

Ahead of eee Willie 
d eeler : Hit em 
the Tren where they ain't.” 


Good management applies the same 
principle of picking your shots; 


but good management hits ‘em - 


where they are. 

Good management shoots at those 
spots wherein congregate the most 
consumers. Good management scans 
the whole field of living to find the 
signs of new demands. 

Consider Kelvinator. In an indus- 
try whose other enterprises have 
scratched hard for profits, Kel- 
vinator has earned consistently and 
encouragingly. 

For the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, the company’s net 
earnings are reported at $1,212,421 
—equivalent to $1.09 a share on 
the 1,108,818 no-par shares out- 
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standing, and an increase of 67 per 
cent over the net earnings of the 
whole preceding fiscal year. 

Why? And how? 

Kelvinator merchandises, aggres- 
sively and thoroughly. Therein lies 
part of the answer. The remainder 
lies in Kelvinator’s alertness for 
potential human needs. 

The company makes an electric 
refrigerator. It makes equipment 
for air-conditioning, It makes an 
oil burner. Recently, in co-opera- 
tion with another company, it has 
developed an oil furnace. 

Industry profits when it follows 
human habits; but it profits more 
abundantly when it anticipates hu- 
man habits and helps form them. 


Ralph Miller, 
of the Okla- 
homa Farmer- 
Stockman, writes PRINTERS’ INK 
that many of the farmers in that 
land of long, hot summers would 
not have known about the drought 
if it had not been given so much 
publicity. 

His statement of course applies 
specifically to Oklahoma and we 
have no doubt that he is substan- 
tially correct—especially since he 
sends us a big portfolio of pictures 
showing favorable Oklahoma farm 
conditions, the pictures being taken 
before the heavy rains that cov- 
ered the State a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Passing from pictures to actual 
figures, it is a matter of record 
that Oklahoma’s principal second 
crop, wheat, which was harvested 
along in June—before the much- 
publicized drought got its official 
start—is considerably larger than 
in 1933 and is selling at a higher 
price. 

This is one more proof that the 
drought which afflicted the Central 
West and the Southwest with 
varying degrees of intensity was 
considerably overplayed. Farmers 
and others had a tough time of it; 


Drought 


Politics 
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but they did not begin to feel 
really sorry for themselves until 
the politicians and others began 
reminding them that they were in- 
deed in a sorry fix. 

From more than one source in 
the Mississippi Valley Printers’ 
INK has received some stinging 
comments about the activities of 
the politicians who, to quote one 
correspondent, “saw in the drought 
emergency funds a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get on the gravy train 
and make political hay for them- 
selves through money they might 
get for their counties.” 

There is nothing new nor strange 
in all this, however. Ever since 
the Populistic days of Mary Ellen 
Lease and Sockless Jerry Simpson 
in Kansas, more than forty years 
ago, politicians have kept them- 
selves in office and in funds through 
their powers to persuade the farmer 
that he was not getting a fair deal. 

But the farmer has survived, as 
he has a habit of doing, despite 
the activities of his professional 
friends. Looking at him collec- 
tively, his financial position is bet- 
ter than it was a year ago, More- 
over, he is buying merchandise. 

This is why many wise adver- 
tisers are not permitting the 
drought agitation to interfere with 
the cultivation of their profitable 
rural outlets. 

To Tap An — way 

New Fields to roaden mar- 

kets is to cut 
prices. A less obvious, but more 
sensible, way is to leave current 
prices untouched and add to the 
line less pretentious products that 
will appeal to markets in which 
price is the dominant issue. 

Thus the policy of a number 
of far-sighted manufacturers—thus 
the policy, for instance, of West- 
inghouse. Says Reese Mills, man- 
ager of the range and water-heater 
department : 

“According to today’s statistics, 
14.35 per cent of families in the 
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United States have annual incomes 
of more than $2,000. There are 
47.32 per cent of our families with 
annual incomes of $1,000 to $2,000, 
The remainder, or 38.33 per cent, 
earn less than $1,000. 

“Our study of the potential elec- 
tric range market tells us that be- 
fore the industry can attain real 
sales volume, it must reach into 
these two lower income brackets. 

“We are glad to have been the 
first manufacturer to create for 
these millions of families one of 
the most necessary requirements.” 

Westinghouse may be proud, not 
only for having rendered a public 
service, but for having applied 
sound judgment to the task of 
reaching the new markets without 
sacrificing position in the old. 





Last week’s 


ey PRINTERS’ INK 
etter listed the earnings 


of 194 companies for the first six 
months of 1934, 

Although detailed cross-compari- 
sons of the parallel columns reveal 
many contrasts of interest to statis- 
ticians and students of management, 
a deeper and more encouraging sig- 
nificance lies in certain totals. 

Analysis discloses that, for the 
first half of 1933, the composite 
list reported earnings of $245,- 
930,000 and deficits totaling $105,- 
748,000, leaving a black-ink net of 
$140,182,000. 

For the first half of 1934 the 
list reported net earnings of $313,- 
859,000—an increase of $67,929,000 
—and deficits totaling $22,514,000— 
a decrease of $83,234,000. 

Thus, the over-all picture is 
this— 

Net improvement of the first 
half of 1934 over the first half of 
1933: $151,163,000, 

And $150,000,000, whether it be 
plowed back into the business, or 
disbursed in dividends, or invested 
in advertising against the inevi- 
table upturn, is a huge and healthy 
chunk of money. 
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ROFIT 


Soom Sales/ 


e coverage 


Markets are people; therefore advertising pays 
best where the most people live and the most 
dealers are concentrated. 





Get advertising coverage in America’s richest 
market where real profits can be made. 


evalue 


Metropolitan Weekly Comics offers the lowest 
page and half page per thousand rates; and a 
rotogravure milline in Metropolitan Weekly 
Gravure that is lower than most morning and 
evening paper black and white millines. 


e@ quantity 


Present circulation over five and a quarter mil- 
lion families, nearly sixteen million readers. One 
order, one piece of copy, one handling and no 
plate cost. 


APPAREL SALES 


74.3% METROPOLITAN STATES 











25.7 % BALANCE OF U.S. 





GRAVURE 


e NEW YORK e CHICAGO # SAN FRANCISCO ® 











September Magazine Advertising 


1934 
Pages 
eee 103 
Yachting (Cup No.)........... 74 
Town & Country (2 is.) ....... 57 
SND Oe ED, occcaeecsceses 43 
N. Y. Met. Edition ........ 50 
COTE escecedvenccessees 59 
DL (anddemgesbentinegesiaen 37 
DM sccohatagececekeness 37 
House Beautiful combined with 
| 2 eee 33 
POT COD ccvcctcecceesece 47 
WE EE gcanendesecvéccewe 31 
N. Y. Met. Edition ........ 35 
American Magazine ........... 44 
EES >= 28 
BOO GEER cccccccccnceces 26 
Nation’s Business ............. 39 
American Home .............. 25 
Me Ws TO BD ccvevasvel 36 
RR eS ee re eee 36 
2 SE ccocecsonnee eae Oe 
Modern Mechanix ............. 62 
Pt Se Lwecanconceeses 31 
i Ce <csedeceteaseees 31 
i Hitec enean we einen eet 19 
Popular Mechanics ............ 53 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 26 
REE tebe i ascaineeenseseanie 26 
i Ci weucuend¢usee<4aaees 16 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 24 
Pt PE ccccccstensewnes 15 
Pe GE eadecicscurden 16 
een GHEE  ccccccicvcsvese 
PC,  c<occevweseesessesece Me 
DME. ¢- cece snyewewee 21 
De Ge ENED vcccucesceveceds 21 
Dt? - ppcebeaterevenendusuntes 21 
The Grade Teacher ............ 19 
Extension Magazine ........... 12 
Peshes G Aue, 80.) cccecceveces 19 
National Geographic .......... 34 
American Rifleman ............ 18 
Harpers Magazine ............ 32 
National Sportsman ........... 17 
Ce Bae etedceevecceveess 16 
BEER TT ccccecsssccccces 10 
SE EE séasevsacenves 10 
Moderm Ldwing ..ccccccccccces 15 
Hunting & Fishing ............ 15 
American Legion Monthly .... 14 
PY ecvciiedenedneenaes 14 
DE dcacrawedeoanewee 14 
Screen Romances ...........%. 13 
SE SE vcbide deen sdoe csves 13 
NE ode cceessescecue 13 
NN, ccc cuseeewendat 12 
Arts & Decoration ............ 8 
A Se, cach ens bebatereeet 8 
DEE scacesnsseesncese 12 
ee. GD. ocd ehnéacccsccoeess 7 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work. 12 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 22 


1934 
Lines 
65,333 

a46,452 
38,276 
27,087 
31,538 
25,197 
b24,910 
24,686 


20,980 
20,304 
19,463 
22,228 
18,795 
18,697 
17,472 
16,805 
15,995 
23,027 
15,583 
al4,819 
13,945 
13,477 
13,477 
12,432 
11,872 
11,484 
11,300 
10,689 
10,339 
10,219 
9,927 
9,596 
9,328 
9,205 
9,053 
9,049 
8,278 
8,143 


1933 
Lines 
27,403 
14,671 
33,541 
17,896 
23,824 
20,722 


19,565 


7,844 
14,796 
10,826 
14,381 
18,516 
18,003 
20,832 
15,982 

5,568 
10,905 
12,178 
16,489 

5,587 
15,207 
14,706 
13,272 

9,632 
10,695 

6,399 

9,708 

7,643 

9,478 

6,421 

8,128 

7,884 

6,986 

9,515 

6,515 


4,873 
4,404 
6,120 
5,655 
6,958 
5,545 
4,982 
6,532 
4,004 
5,880 
3,443 
5,384 
a2,588 
6,641 
5,955 


(Continued on page 118) 


1932 

Lines 
21,752 
16,559 
21,379 
19,498 
24,650 
21,445 


21,590 


9,319 
20,952 
12,691 
14,034 
16,901 

c 
10,066 
14,556 

c 


c 
13,349 
10,602 

8,960 
13,098 
12,117 
13,860 
10,710 
11,892 

5,884 

6,605 

5,109 

9,636 

6,819 

8,618 

5,379 

5,453 

8,181 

5,480 

7,188 

8,267 

6,197 

4,249 

6,149 

7,924 

6,970 

5,418 

4,028 

6,116 

5,343 

4,649 

4,902 

c 

6,221 

5,780 

6,463 

5,056 

4,354 
11,088 

4,424 

c 

281 
6,864 
5,585 


1934 1933 
Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept, 
558,927 234,414 
256,747 170,568 
299,514 225,868 
242,237 142,233 
274,105 181,191 
229,971 188,595 
130,400 
217,572 151,597 
174,088 79,054 
239,886 187,438 
203,506 114,933 
224,283 134,319 
175,511 156,116 
158,109 126,501 
137,424 158,390 
155,074 114,678 
96,794 48,906 
140,688 70,012 
141,427 115,179 
154,336 93,172 
99,042 58,330 
120,027 114,103 
119,084 110,863 
96,054 88,062 
114,342 101,696 
134,200 113,121 
90,745 57,475 
83,427 70,637 
109,497 75,083 
78,219 93,350 
113,112 67,073 
80,504 75,573 
87,341 70,812 
86,720 62,842 
105,398 85,653 
84,613 55,179 
57,424 57,245 
63,340 75,753 
d87,054 70,478 
65,167 49,951 
67,011 58,838 
77,448 72,016 
66,228 55,141 
71,758 58,393 
62,536 56,121 
79,278 86,772 
60,007 43,490 
56,633 44,707 
53,378 41,359 
41,283 41,136 
67,524 63,342 
57,656 45,640 
62,072 49,249 
54,614 50,819 
48,006 39,869 
47,124 48,119 
62,392 55,043 
43,752 43,775 
54,638 34,832 
53,634 55,543 
48,182 48,956 
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1.-Sept, 
234,414 
[70,568 
125,868 
42,233 
81,191 
88,595 


51,597 


79,054 
87,438 
14,933 
34,319 
56,116 
26,501 
58,390 
14,678 
18,906 
0,012 
5,179 
3,172 
8,330 
4,103 
0,863 
8,062 
1,696 
3,121 
7,475 
0,637 
5,083 
3,350 
7,073 
5,573 
),812 
2,842 
},653 
5,179 
245 
1,753 
478 
951 
838 
016 
141 
393 
121 
,772 
490 
,707 
359 
136 
342 
640 
249 
819 
869 
119 
043 
775 
832 
143 
156 
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AUTHORITY 


THE $10 MAGAZINE WITH A MILLION READERS 


“47OUR magazine is adding to its 
authority with each issue, and in a 
constructive rather than bombastic or 
sensational way. I wish we could get the 
same usefulness of viewpoint into the auto- 
mobile and railroad businesses that your 

group is putting into publishing.” 
Wii B. Stout, prominent engineer 


and inventor, and head of the Stout Engin- 
eering Laboratories, Detroit 


N each issue FORTUNE produces stories 

so clear and accurate and revealing that 
men who have dedicated their entire 
careers to the particular industry or enter- 
prise under discussion have been the first 
to applaud. 
The authority underlying these revealing 
stories is the basis for the unusual con- 
fidence with which nearly 100,000 sub- 
scribers, and more than a million actual 
readers, have come to regard FORTUNE. 


“Orltune 
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1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 

Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
Open Road for Boys .......... 11 4,855 6,239 38,261 54,666 
i Mec it ceed na reutuhs 11 4,773 4,931 49,185 38,767 
EE ccnnensecneaeec nae 4,719 4,330 35,108 40,661 
CE wieneravacencns eer 4,192 5,259 43,010 44,874 
St’tling Detective Adventures .. 10 4,096 2,788 36,791 28,151 
Sp eee eae ay ee 9 3,854 4,007 439,772 35,484 
Uni. Model Airplane News ... 9 3,773 3,761 60,317 39,425 
True Detective Mysteries ..... 8 3,633 2,104 23,341 19,665 
Broadway & Hollywood Movies. 8 3,503 c 32,922 29,749 
NY gic ees aceukas« 8 3,224 4,004 32,679 39,424 
Mag. of Wall St. (2 Aug. is.). 8 3,207 4,521 434,318 d39,475 
American Forests ............. 8 3,150 3,360 34,759 26,460 
Munsey Combination .......... 12 2.744 2,464 25,256 16,202 
eC cedecetcemsueeuwa 12 2,678 2,231 21,605 23,567 
i titi cecgbianenvandnhwe 6 2,484 4,052 24,796 23,978 
RES ER 6 2,445 2,369 25,173 23,672 
TT eres 11 2,438 2,072 20,841 21,986 
aS eee 6 2,428 1,887 22,155 23,996 
Scientific American ........... 6 2,413 3,432 22,352 26,305 
Be BOO GOED cccccccscces 11 2,352 1,792 29,748 18,369 
American Mercury ............ 10 2,331 2,796 2,222 25,243 21,943 
SFr eensseereerae 6 2,323 1,365 3,392 20,494 20,295 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group .. 9 2,016 2,240 1,848 18,914 16,072 
Street & Smith Combination .. 7 1,624 980 2,016 9,856 9,212 
i en < cadendawnw eek oe 3 1,287 3,296 794 22,229 25,917 
ff ae ea 7 571 608 757 6,079 6,162 
EL ebnhe bichee dias aie 854,722 666,097 583,716 7,533,730 5,748,008 


? 
a Larger Page Size. b Advertising pages changed from three columns (504 lines) to four 
(672 lines). c No Issue. d Jan.-Aug. linage. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 








1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
Vogue (2 is.) .... —e 90,440 59,358 60,741 610,517 400,231 
MeOEwOr DS TOGRRE onc ccccccccces OF 62,804 48,979 47,338 488,876 328,483 
Good Housekeeping ............ 97 41,817 38,792 37,679 389,614 338,214 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 61 41,813 32,405 33,746 376,841 329,971 
Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 57 39,057 32,112 38,416 387,669 361,107 
PE stAdewhdorsseeseveees 52 35,484 31,199 29,787 380,515 348,086 
DY wtp canon eédenne esd au 32 21,575 23,006 23,122 214,060 226,798 
OU” See 41 17,770 15,593 19,733 175,602 153,906 
Parents Magasime .....scccess 38 16,223 12,916 11,854 122,694 103,110 
SD  ctedenneee eeewe aces 33 13,999 15,407 15,758 126,582 120,892 
Tower Magazines ............ 29 12,386 10,609 10,364 116,852 111,834 
I aia di ain ol gee web i ae 12,385 9,779 8,437 126,(84 84,190 
Modern Romances ............ 28 11,807 9,261 7,488 120,228 81,740 
SES 26 11,090 13,005 94,244 a46,452 
A a ee 14 10,264 7,846 8,947 99,413 70,923 
Pe ccc ccepecneees 15 10,043 10,911 11,117 135,682 133,637 
Household Magazine .......... 14 9,222 9,524 9,225 112,576 90,805 
Pt Mi accosasceeecesace 21 8,908 3,547 81,708 18,966 
Ea 12 8,324 7,480 8,702 89,463 79,797 
DT 22s.ccncennceeekeua 19 7,874 4,543 6,276 84,932 46,941 
SEES I Se NE 17 6,988 5,125 5,454 77,750 47,618 
te Wsereseknensdwase 5 6,474 1,887 72,112 12,234 
True Romances ........-sseee. 5 6,235 4,999 7,334 73,110 49,868 
True Confessions ............. 15 6,167 5,724 5,552 76,544 50,908 
i TE. ccgwresneceaveeete 14 5,983 3,957 6,569 70,108 49,128 
True Experiences ............. 14 5,923 3,883 b 67,740 40,113 
7 er 14 5,812 3,738 4,919 68,993 38,411 
rr 14 5,707 8,980 68,025 8,980 
Pt Me <cncvceaneasdaevnes 12 5,337 5,689 4,360 37,843 33,738 
ei ated ten eee 8 5,175 3,924 4,224 41,774 37,175 
Macfadden Women’s Group ... 11 d4,602 d657 d47,447 de1,641 
DE WEEE «cosncecccees 7 4,593 3,321 7,19 56,359 49,907 
Fawcett Women’s Group ...... 11 4,571 4,085 57,885 32,608 
OE ee ae ee 10 4,249 32,162 
— Home Magazine ........ 5 2,256 £3,401 2,779 18,608 25,699 
ssenger of Sacred Heart .... 10 2,239 2,568 2,776 16,157 18,666 
PE Cee tetpenneaiasanergewd 556,423 453,468 439,896 5,111,437 3,938,528 


a June-Sept. linage. b No Issue. c Sept. linage only. d Radio Mirror not included 
e July-Sept. linage. f Aug. & Sept. issues combined. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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.-Sept. 
54,666 
38,767 
40,661 
44,874 
28,151 
35,484 
39,425 
19,665 
29,749 
39,424 
39,475 


26,460 


48,008 
o four 
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Sept. 
00,231 
28,483 
38,214 
29,971 
61,107 
48,086 
26,798 
53,906 
93,110 
20,892 
11,834 
84,190 
81,740 
16,452 
70.923 
33,637 
0,805 
18,966 
19,797 
16,941 
17,618 
[2,234 
19,868 
10,908 
19,128 
10,113 
18,411 
8,980 
13,738 
17,175 
1,641 
9,907 
2,608 


5,699 
8,666 
8,528 
uded 
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SUPFICHENT selling 
effort on Mrs. Smith 4ué... 





Mrs. Williams? 


MODERN SCREEN e RADIO STARS « MODERN ROMANCES 


“REACH THE TYRO HOUSEWIFE IN MODERN MAGAZINES 


NOW WHILE SHE'S FORMING LIFETIME BUYING HABITS! 
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NATIONAL WEEKLIES (4 August Issues) 








1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 

Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 158 107,137 82,958 80,202 1,184,233 865,494 
| inp Rg 164 69,887 43,598 a33,287 695,619 449,208 
EE ios cveaccasnienaed 135 57,629 36,692 30,852 717,692 444,068 
I gi Ach Kinin 0 ieee 79 53,325 43,348 33,815 584,602 424,623 
RE EE dccwccessnese 25 46,349 38,700 51,030 431,677 417,704 
CE Ee nd avceewat 46 20,720 16,228 18,042 223,364 199,780 
Libe berty Decnaedeededunsdss eens 48 20,372 14,376 14,935 192,053 146,700 
Sena 44 18,960 11,778 a17,818 173,970 117,739 
ES sib Ns ard a:ainin-« anaes 20 9,296 9,351 111,239 53,961 
- aE ER RN RATS 17 a7,000 a6,350 a7,300 60,550 51,130 
SO ER $n6-54.0:400460000% 11 a4,848 a3,240 a3,550 39,458 42,340 
WE n8604606660046000000008 415,523 306,619 290,831 4,414,457 3,212,747 


a Five Issues. 


CANADIAN (August Issues) 








connection with a prize contest an- 
nounced in newspaper advertising 
last week. The company is offering 
$1,000 and 164 other cash prizes 


as the product itself. For our in- 
formation, therefore, will you 
please check the following in ac- 
cordance with your opinion?” 


1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
Liberty ae ee ee 45 19,214 12,187 179,243 137,413 
exclusively Canadian .. 11 4,660 41,419 
” in comb. with U. S. ed.. 34 14,554 137,824 
Maclean’s (2 is.) .......eeeeeee 27 18,951 16,743 26,717 254,283 229,358 
OE errr ee 28 »b18,876 15,293 17,696 208,927 159,753 
TRO IRD ov cekasccesccae 26 ~=-:18,141 10,573 17,188 179,595 140,397 
Canadian Home Journal ....... 24 16,894 13,816 20,093 211,102 182,551 
Canadian Business (Sept.) .... 34 14,420 8,070 8,757 a99,878 a69,305 
National Home Monthly ....... 20 13,887 10,610 15,848 161,840 125,484 
The Canadian Magazine ....... 12 8.434 8,398 9,944 106,961 103,539 
NN iat ancsascuce cake 128,817 95,690 116,243 1,401,829 1,147,800) FREDE 
a Jan.-Sept. linage. b Larger Page Size. “THE AI 
CRE TONE. sevescnccccseces 1,955,485 1,521,874 1,430,686 18,461,453 14,047,083 AD } 
arr 
+ + + , 
° 
Package Election Today, 
position 
ERHAPS one of the most fa- for the best letters on the subject: nate, he 1 
miliar and best established pack- “Why I prefer to Use Old Dutch.” 1. & 
ies a “ee sale for his 
ages on the shelves of the nation’s To qualify in the contest, the en- 
grocers is that of Old Dutch  trant must indicate on a coupon, 
Cleanser, whose central feature is, which is a part of the advertise- «~ 
of course, the well-known Old ment, his sentiments with regard to Cellini, | 
Dutch girl in pursuit of dirt. Long the Old Dutch label. ‘ patrons. 
and illustrious as the label’s career The copy on the coupon explains 
has been, is it doing the best pos- that: “Through constant scientific messages 
sible job under today’s conditions? research Old Dutch has maintained of more | 
The Cudahy Packing Company the highest standard of modern l 
: . ° > normal f 
has undertaken to get a consumer’ cleaning efficiency obtainable. We anes 
vote on this question, want to be sure that the label de- market 1 
The balloting will take place in sign is equally as pleasing to you advertisi: 


. . T] 
Joins McLain Appoints Minneapolis Agency 
7. Sete. for many years vice- Frommes Method, Minneapolis, has TOW 
president of the Tracy-Parry Company, appointed Olmsted- Hewitt, Inc., agency 
Philadelphia, has joined the McLain of that city, to direct a campaign on its Lat 
Organization, of that city, as an ac- scalp treatment. Newspapers will be 
count executive. used. Sv 
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865,494 
449,208 
444,068 
424,623 
417,704 
199,780 
146,700 
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1.-Aug. 
137,413 


29,358 
59,753 


147,083 


n- 
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CELunt 
worked only for 
the WEALTHY! 
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Sxnu20, temperamental artist though 
he was, in precious metals and jewels, 
the great Benvenuto Cellini of the 16th 
Century was wise enough to know that 
the only market for his rare creations 
FREDRIC MARCH in was the market of kings and the nobil- 
“THE AFFAIRS OF CELLINI” ity . . . the market of assured apprecia- 
tive taste and wealth. 





A Darryl Zanuck Production 


Today, as always, the maker of quality merchandise is in exactly the same 
position as was Mr. Cellini. He must pick and choose, he must discrimi- 
nate, he must look to people of taste, of cultured living and ample income 
for his first and profitable source of sales. 


Cellini, for all of his outstanding ability, could serve but a few wealthy 
patrons. But the advertiser of quality merchandise who places his selling 
messages in THE STUYVESANT GROUP reaches a complete market 
of more than 236,000 of America’s wealthiest families . . . families whose 
normal routine is fine living. Yet, the cost of covering this self-contained 
market is unusually moderate, particularly when it is realized that Group 
advertising schedules up to January 1, 1935, enjoy discounts as high as 25%. 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


TOWN & COUNTRY * HARPER'S BAZAAR * HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Laurence A. Weaver, Director of Group Sales 
$72 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 














The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





N an unguarded moment the 

Schoolmaster allowed the fol- 
lowing statement to appear in his 
Classroom discussions: “Advertis- 
ers today seem to be looking more 
toward the natural and the pleas- 
ant than the startling.” 

From Edward Scott Pattison, the 
editor of Printers’ INK has re- 
ceived the composite chamber of 
horrors reproduced on this page 
accompanied by an anguished letter, 
which he reproduces in part: 
“Dear Mr. Editor: 

“Will you do me a favor? Will 
you take the enclosed composite 
and hang it up, firmly, right in 
front of ‘The Little Schoolmaster’s’ 
desk? Will you see that he has to 
look at it all week long before he 
does any more wishful thinking 
like the quotation from his Class- 
room discussion of August 30? 
_, And just in case he has the 
jitters by the end of the week, and 


can’t prepare a message for the 
class—here’s a primary grade les- 
son to go along with the illustra- 
tion: 

“*The business men of the na- 


tion want somebody to RESTORE 
CONFIDENCE. Notice how these 
messages RESTORE CONFIDENCE! 


What do they restore YOUR con- 
fidence in? 

“*The products of modern in- 
dustry, everyone knows, add to the 
jJoY oF Livinc. Can you find the 
JOY OF LIVING in this picture? 
What would you ENjoy doing with 
it?” 

“Of course, I’m just a poor ad- 
vertising man myself; not one of 
your blasé readers of magazines. 
Probably it’s just my hyper-sensi- 
tive nature that reduced me, after 
the encounter, to cutting out these 
paper dolls.” 

While the Schoolmaster has al- 
ways encouraged mild insurrec- 
tion in his Class, he 
wonders if he really de- 





yor child 4 
HIDDEN DIRT ° Tinso - 
Nervous ? 





serves the cruel and 

abusive treatment sug- 

gested by Mr. Pattison. 
. . . 

From ‘‘The Vase,” 
the house magazine of 
the Vase Press Lim- 
ited, of Thrapston, En- 


gland, the Schoolmas- 
ter lifts the following 
paragraph : 


“Since the Post Of- 
fice started advertising 
itself it has become 
much more understand- 
ing and helpful to other 
advertisers,” 

In Printers’ INK of 
July 5, 1934, an article, 
“Advertising as Public 
Duty Pays Big Divi- 
dends,” told of some of 
the experiences of the 
British Government in 
using advertising. Ex- 
tended reference was 
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Just PuBiisHeD 


Keeping Young 
« | in Business 
































tra- 
na- if 
ORE Are you in a rut? 
ese . P ° . 
ce} | dissatisfied with your job? 
on- —afraid of the ‘‘old age’’ bugaboo? 
is Here is an unusual book for business men 
n- . %,. 
the of all ranks who, through today’s conditions 
the | or otherwise, have become bewildered—who by E. B. Weiss 
e? | have a mounting anxiety that they are losing and Louis B. pay 
ith time, growing older, getting in a rut—who 182 pages, 5x 7% 
feel that they ought to make a change before $1.75 
d- | _ it is “too late.” 
- | To these readers the book brings an entirely new approach 
-% to the personal problem in business. It shows by principle, 
. . | example, and plain, practical methods how you can begin right 
e in your present job to make more of it—to shake off habits— 
ae and to build live, youthful, productive attitudes and activities 
| in your business life. 
al~ i 
*c- Out of wide experience and contact 
he | A Best-seller since May with thousands of individual cases, the 
le- | authors have aimed directly at the most 
id You Must RELAX pressing personal problem in business 
g- today. They blend the whole range 
mn. A Practical Method of Reducing of possibilities for mastering routine, 
' the Strains of Modern Living developing ideas, keeping abreast of the world 
” and your business, gee mony health, get- 
Bi by Edmund Jacobson, M. D. ting along with people, seeing the bright side 
of Simply, clearly written; tells how of things, and plannin ng for the future, into 
n- nerve and muscle relaxation can con- a usable, well-exem li ed plan for Keeping 
n- tribute toward better and more pleas- Young in Business. For a new deal on the old 
= ant living; and exactly how to go job, see the practical, every-day, personal helps, 
=” about a sett suggestions and methods this book offers. 
1 )1 pages, 5 x 72, : 
. illustrated, $1.50 See it 10 days on approval; 
f. send this coupon 
1s == —-McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON - -----+ 
e 
a , McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City ! 
. Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination subject to approval or return. I 
r ! In 10 days I will pay for those I keep, plus a few cents for postage and delivery, and | 
1 return the rest postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
f r (0 Weiss and Snyder—Keeping Young in Business, $1.75. l 
. (0 Jacobson—You Must Relax, $1.50. 1 
2, ; 
c ' ' 
- " tin... |... ec cpengbenbndted 64eoedSOS6REeNKes cbsbn enh Sheuieanneuresscdeeneneeess ! 
t f AMATONS.... nce crcccccecccsesccecrecscess PORE «0s cvordcesepeconcccdunsyseniseese . 
e ' 
n ' City and State ........ccccecccscccseccecses COIBERP. . .ccccececcccccecocecs PI-9-13-34 1 
* ! (Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) | 
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SALES MANAGER 


One of Canada’s largest 
foodstuffs manufacturers 
has an opening for a high 
grade sales executive, pref- 
erably one who is pres- 
ently employed but seeks 
bigger opportunities. Com- 
pany has over one hun- 
dred salesmen for a prod- 
uct enjoying national dis- 
tribution, Your reply care- 
fully studied and treated 
strictly confidential. Mem- 
bers of our staff have al- 
ready been informed of 
this advertisement. Reply 
by letter stating fullest 
possible information to 


“L,” Box 252, Printers’ Ink 








X-999 May Be 
Your Man... 


You will find him advertising in any 
issue of Printers’ Ink, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to prove he is the man you're look- 
ing for. 





Usually a number of promising candi- 
dates for the job can be found simply by 
looking over advertisements in recent 
issues. 


You can even go a step further in 
widening your field of applicants to 
choose from by advertising for your man 
in Printers’ Ink. 


The cost is low and the results gratifying. 
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made to the campaign conducted 
by the British Post Office to in- 
crease the use of its services and 
to build a closer understanding 
of those services and thereby get 
a greater co-operation from the 
British people. 

The paragraph just quoted from 
“The Vase” points to another sig- 
nificant outgrowth of governmen- 
tal activity in advertising. At a 
time when advertising and sales in 
the United States are under such 
great handicap because of the sus- 
picious attitude of several men 
high up in our own governmental 
councils, the Schoolmaster looks 
with some envy upon our more 
fortunate British cousins. He also 
looks with some regret on the mis- 
takes made by our own Adminis- 
tration when it has_ substituted 
ballyhoo instead of a sound, care- 
fully planned, Government adver- 
tising effort. 

. + . 

Now is the not so gay and cer- 
tainly not so festive season when 
several million of the younger set 
are plodding somewhat wearily and 
reluctantly back to our modern 
machine-made versions of the Lit- 
tle Red School House. 

Even if the children, unfortunate 
wights, were not reminded of this 
sad fact by their parents, gen- 
erous advertisers are taking ex- 
tensive space in newspapers to ad- 
vertise school clothing, school 
supplies and almost everything else 
connected with schools except that 
redolent odor made up of stale 
apples, fresh varnish, rancid linseed 
oil and the not too nice bodies of 
little humans which are so familiar 
to anyone who has ever stepped 
inside a school-house. 

In all the welter of advertising, 
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however, the teacher has pretty 
definitely been the forgotten man 
and woman. It was interesting, 
therefore, to note that Wallach’s, 
New York City clothing chain, 
took a few square inches of news- 
paper space to address the mes- 
sage to each of the 10,328 male 
teachers in New York who ought 
to have at least one Lariat Twist 
Suit. 

The Lariat Twist fabric, it seems, 
won't shine readily—holds its press. 
“It will take all the sliding and 
scrubbing and polishing of a desk 
—and knees and elbows will spring 
back into shape—they won't look 
like bags when you stand up to 
address your classes.” 

Of course, this is another shrewd 
example of over-the-shoulder ad- 
vertising wherein the advertiser 
ostensibly addresses a limited au- 
dience, knowing that a far greater 
audience will read the advertise- 
ment and realize that the merchan- 
dise offered will fit their needs 
quite as well as it does the needs 
of the teachers. 


Hotel Management has just com- 
pleted an interesting survey show- 
ing that repeal has increased the 
restaurant and hotel sale of heavy 
food. It indicates that heavier 
foods are on the increase for the 
first time in ten years and that 
along with them salads, sand- 
wiches, coffee and dairy products 
also share in the added business 
that repeal has brought. 

The chart is based on a study of 
2,500 hotels and restaurants. The 
only meats and seafoods that show 
no increase are mutton and sausage. 
In fruits, the only fruit that shows 
a decrease is the humble raisin 
Along with the apparent slide of 
the raisin comes a decrease in 
raisin bread. White bread also 
seems to be eaten less. Among the 
beverages, tea, ginger ale, grape 
juice, tomato juice and clam juice, 
are all on the decrease, as are 
onion and bean soup in the soup 
classification. 

It is a cheering thought that 
those who are affluent enough to 
patronize hotels and restaurants are 
eating more and the Schoolmaster 
will watch with interest any statis- 
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Classified Advertisements 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RESPONSIBLE | PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 
field. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for large 
manufacturer. Must have IDEAS; good 
layout and copy man. Write fully, stat- 
ing experience, education, age, salary ex- 
pected. Enclose samples. Box 932, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, to sell a 
national service used by many of 
America’s largest advertisers. The man 
selected must be able to finance himself 
for a period of 60 days. Commissions 
averaze over $2,500 per sale. Give de- 
tails in initial letter. W. C. Hayes, 
2811 East 83rd St., Cleveland, O. 


Chicago Advertising Agency seeks a 
young account executive with sufficient 
billing or promising prospects to justify 
him working on a “show me” basis plus 
an opportunity to become a major stock- 
holder. Liberal cooperation, good fellow- 
ship, ample finances. Don’t reply unless 
you are willing to give sufficient informa- 
tion to warrant an exchange of confi- 
dences. Box 934, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT COPYWRITER —$4,000-$8,000 


Good knowledge Spanish and preferably 
other languages. College trained Ameri- 
can or English-born Gentile, under 35; 
experienced in producing foreign ads on 
packaged Mdse. For N. st agency. Con- 
sult in confidence WALTER 3 LOWEN 
Placement Agency, 11 W. 42nd_ St. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
A real advertising man with exceptional 
writing ability and with thorough knowl- 
edge of merchandising, sales promotion 
and publicity desires position with pro- 
gressive organization. Box 931, I, 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN— Wide ex- 
perience in general and class magazine 
and trade publication work; successful 
record; best credentials; available for 
publisher needing first-class New York 
representative. Christian. Salary or com- 
mission. Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
desires connection. Fifteen years on lead- 
ing publications, Christian, exceptional 
producer, thorough knowledge of mer- 
chandising, excellent references. Willing 
to locate in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit. Have numerous contacts 
in all territories. Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 


A thoroughly experienced ARTIST 
with thorough practical knowledge in all 
manners of Advertising Art and Design 
in every technique and with full knowl- 
edge of reproduction in all processes de- 
sires to serve as Director of Art in pro- 
gressive Agency, Printing or Publishing 
concern. The proof of this practical and 
versatile ability and the highest personal 
references will be furnished. Box 929, P. I. 
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tics the Metropolitan Life Insyr-. 
ance Company may issue on the 
increased waist-line. 

e* e ” 

Macy’s, New York departmen 
store, has been directly affected by 
the booksellers’ code which does 
not allow the retailer to cut the 
publisher’s price of a book until 
after it has been on the market 
for a stated period. 

There is no doubt that this pro- 
vision was aimed particularly at 
Macy’s, whose book department has 
been a thorn in the side of the re- 
tail bookseller in New York fora 
number of years. There is also no 
doubt that Macy’s were pretty hot 
and bothered about this develop- 
ment. 

PRINTERS’ INK recently pub- 
lished part of a speech by Q. For- 
rest Walker, the store’s economist, 
in which he very seriously and 
thoroughly outlined the company’s 
feelings in this type of price 
maintenance. 

Much more urbane and interest- 
ing is a book published recently by 
Macy’s. 

Its title is, “The Author’s Wal- 
let” and the sub-title is, “Narrative 
of the Messrs. James Lackington, 
1745-1815 and John Chapman, 
1822-1894, both of London; their 
Explorations and Discoveries con- 
cerning the Price Fixing of Books; 
with the testimony of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, John Stuart Mill, 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Wm. 
Ewart Gladstone, Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Campbell and other distin- 
guished men of Letters on the 
Rights of Authors and Their 
Readers, and the Fallacies of 
Price- Fixing. oh 

Quietly the book leans upon ex- 
perience to demolish the theory 
that price maintenance is good for 
the book business. Macy’s does not 
enter into the argument at all but 
lets history speak for itself on the 
subject. 

All of those Class members who 
are interested in price-fixing will 
find “The Author’s Wallet” of un- 
usual interest. Perhaps a letter to 
Paul Hollister of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., New York City, will 
bring a copy of the book to those 
interested 
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@ The Chicago Trib- 
une has far more cir- 
culation delivered to 
homes by official car- 
riers than all other 
Chicago newspapers 
combined. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total net paid daily circulation new in excess of 800,000 





